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GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


fp. letters of the well-informed Berlin Correspondent of 
the Times have for some time past indicated the jealousy 
with which the German Government has begun to watch 
the policy of Russia. Either the pacific intervention of the 
Emperor ALEXANDER, or the alleged ostentation with which 
the success of his efforts was proclaimed, appears to have 
given offence. His late meeting with the Emperor of 

UsTRIA is considered an additional proof of his divergence 
from the system of a close and exclusive alliance with 
Germany. To bystanders nothing appears more improbable 
than that for some time to come any Government which 
may be established in France should provoke a renewal of 
the disastrous war of 1870. Even if the army were ready 
for war, the French nation, as far as it concerns itself with 

ublic affairs, is fully occupied with the task of framing a 
Constitution, and with the necessary experiment of an 
election which may determine the c ter of the Re- 
public. All parties are more deeply interested in the 
triumph or defeat of revolutionary agitation than in the 
attainment of a revenge which may be conveniently deferred 
tosomefavourableopportunity. Nostatesman and no party in 
France would willingly encounter superior force except with 
the aid of an ally ; and though the cordiality of the under- 
standing between the three Imperial Courts may have been 
in some degree disturbed, no attempt on the part of France 
to disturb the peace of Europe would receive countenance 
in any quarter. Nevertheless, it is certain that a powerful 
section of German soldiers and politicians still considers 
that danger is to be apprehended from France. It is 
plausibly conjectured that the Emperor of Russia declined 
during his visit to Berlin to repeat, in the event of a 
rupture, the conduct which he adopted during the former 
war. If warlike projects were abandoned or suspended 
in consequence of the communications between the two 
Imperial Governments, it cannot be supposed that 
mere argument sufficed to change the convictions of the 
Emperor Witte and his advisers. They were perfectly 
familiar beforehand both with the commonplaces and with 
the special reasons which might be against war ; 
and they probably only wished to ascertain whether Russia 
was prepared to secure the German armies against the 
possible danger of an Austrian attack. 

The display of increased intimacy between Russia and 
Austria naturally confirms the suspicions which had been 
already entertained. It may be presumed that the Emperor 
ALEXANDER would not voluntarily have sought an inter- 
view with a neighbouring potentate whose policy he was 

i to counteract. Tf indeed the war had actually 
occurred, and if Austria were disposed to side with France, 
Russia might perhaps not remain neutral; but in the 
meantime a prudent reserve may operate as a check on 
the possibly warlike propensities of Germany. Apparentl 
capricious changes in policy of Governments which 
dispose of two millions of soldiers would be almost Iludi- 


crous if they were not often meen. It would seem. 


that the three great military Empires have as much or as 
little reason for harmonious action at the present time as 
two or three years ago; but among many complex rela- 
tions different interests become from time to time excep- 
tionally prominent. Until circumstances have entirely 
changed, the maintenance of will be the chief object 
of Austria and perhaps of coe Prince Bismarck is 
far too sagacious to regard any prospect of war with com- 


placency or indifference ; but a State which is thoroughly 
armed and pre may sometimes think it prudent to 
accelerate a conflict which is as inevitable. The 
inoffensive bearing of the French Government will perhaps 
gradually remove the uneasiness which had been caused b 
the projected reforms of the army. In that case there wi 
be no reason for any further difference of opinion between 
Germany and Russia, and the personal intimacy of the two 
Sovereigns will resume its ordinary influence. For the last 
two or three years Austria has been relieved from the 
annoyance which was formerly caused by the intrigues of 
Russia with the subjects of the Empire and of Hungary. 
The Slavonic races have for the present been instructed 
to forget the philological and ethnological reasons which 
formerly recommended the transfer of their allegiance from 
a German dynasty to the Emperor of Russia. In return 
for the absence of provocation the Austrian Internuncio at 
Constantinople has ceased to counteract the measures of 
the Russian Ambassador. 

French susceptibility may perhaps be transiently aroused 
by the rumours of a double marriage between the Spanish 
Boursons and the family of HowENzoLLERN SIGMARINGEN. 
The nomination of Prince Leopotp to the throne of Spain 
is painfully associated with the recollections of the war; 
and even the marriage of a lady of his family to the young 
King of Spary will perhaps be ed as a revival of an 
ambitious design. In truth, it matters little or nothing 
whether the report is well founded. A Catholic or Pro- 
testant prince in want of a wife almost necessarily resorts 
to some German dynasty. It is possible that even a remote 
connexion with the Imperial family might be thought to 
entitle a Spanish King to a share in German patronage and 
protection; but the greatest of Continental Powers will 
never have the means of interfering effectually in Spanish 
affairs. In the course of last year the German Government 
procured the recognition of the Spanish Republic by the 
majority of the Powers, solely for the purpose of expressing 
resentment against the Carlists for the murder of a Ger- 
man officer. The most conspicuous result of the measure 
was the refusal of Russia to concur in the recognition, 
probably for the purpose of asserting independence of 
German policy. The Government of Sznrano derived no ad- 


‘vantage froman act of courtesy which added nothing either 


to its force in the civil war or its strength in the country. 
The marriage of the Kine to a Prussian Princess would 
leave Spain wholly exempt from German control. It will 
be interesting to learn whether the official Russian journals 
take any notice of the proposed family alliance. No 
transaction of the kind can in any way affect Russian in- 
terests; but the rumoured marriage may possibly furnish 
an occasion for the expression of friendly or of hostile 
feelings. There is probably a feeling in Russia that since 
1866 and 1870 her relations with Prussia, though they 
may still be cordial, have essentially changed their cha- 
racter. In former times the Emperor Nicso.as affected a 
patronizing superiority which, on one occasion, took the 
form of imperious and effective dictation. His successor 
can only assert an equality and independence which require 
to be vigilantly guarded. 

Although it is not a cause for unmixed regret that the 
great European Powers are not always cordially united, 
they have the choice of peace and war in their joint con- 
trol. Fifty or sixty years ago the Holy Alliance was 
frequently disturbed by internal jealousies ; and the chronic 
antagonism between Russia and Austria was such that 
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both Atexanper I. and regarded METTERNICH as 
a personal enemy. The same conflict of interests will 
produce similar results whenever the enterprise of dis- 
membering Turkey is practically resumed. It is probable 
that Germany and Austria may become rivals in the 
Danubian provinces; but both will in that quarter be 
equally opposed to Russian aggression. One of the 
motives of the league which was known as the Holy 
Alliance has now temporarily ceased to operate. The 
main object of Atexanogr I. and his allies was to dis- 
courage the revolutionary tendencies which were then sup- 

sed to exist in France and throughout the Continent. 
The danger, if it is not extinct, is now latent; but the 
establishment of a turbulent Republic in France would 
once more furnish to the military Governments an 
additional point of union. In Germany, and perhaps 
to a greater extent in Russia, communistic theories 
have acquired popularity among certain parts of the popu- 
lation. Only seven-and-twenty years have passed since 
both the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
were threatened with the supremacy of the mob in their 
own capitals. A or two later the Hungarian insur- 
gents were on the eve of taking Vienna, when the Russian 
army interfered in the contest. The armies which are 
maintained as a consequence of international jealousy may 

rhaps hereafter be required to suppress insurrection. 
The disposal of the forces of the Imperial Governments, 
and the greater or less closeness of their union, are rather 
subjects of observation than matters in which England can 
exercise any influence. On the whole, it is desirable that 
the alliance, which seems to be wavering, should not be 
destroyed. The concert of Russia, Germany, and Austria 
proves, as long as it lasts, that none of the three Powers is 
engaged in enterprises which would assuredly excite the 
opposition of the others. Ifa grave question were pending 
in the East or in the West, there would be rumours and 
symptoms of dissension. 


HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE IN COUNTIES. 


R. TREVELYAN and his friends have many ad- 
vantages in the contest which they may perhaps 
hereafter conduct to a favourable issue. They can say at 
least a considerable part of what they think and desire, 
while they know that their antagonists are tongue-tied, 
or compelled to adopt conventional phrases. Even Mr. 
who seconded Mr. Satr’s amendment in a thonght- 
ful and manly speech, considered it necessary to begin with 
the admission that householders in counties were well 
qualified to exercise the franchise. Last year, Mr. DisraEut, 
who is perhaps really favourable to the principle of the 
Bill, professed entire confidence in the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the agricultural labourers and Durham miners. It 
would be invidious, unpopular, and in a certain sense unjust, 
to express the convictions which determined the votes of 
the majority. No person of right feeling willingly uses lan- 
guage which may hurt the feelings of a respectable class of 
the community. At the time of the last Reform Bill Mr. 
Lowe stood almost alone in his determination to tell the 
truth ; and he would consequently have been from that 
time forward excluded from public life if the graduates of 
the University of London had not gallantly come to the 
rescue of a fearless and plainspoken man of conspicuous 
ability. Mr. Trevetyan and Mr. Fawcett secure an ad- 
vantage in the controversy, whether their adversaries 
acknowledge or forget the restraints of prudence. If the 
opponents of the Bill criticized the unenfranchised county 
householders, they would accumulate hostility against them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, an echo of democratic 
commonplaces admits the value of the original sound. It 
is difficult to explain in public the qualifications with which 
Mr. Disragui’s eulogies are to be received. The farm- 
labourer is one of the most useful members of society ; 
and, if he is imperfectly educated, he shares a disability 
which is common to many actual voters. It would not be 
——— to remind the House of Commons that he has 
wages and no property, and that he may perhaps lend 

a willing ear to the of 
The argument that a dweller on one side of an artificial 
boundary is as good as his neighbour over the way involves 
several fallacies. The tacit assumption that the borough 
voter is a qualified to exercise the franchise must 
be qualified by the consideration that he and his equals are 
not at present the sole possessors of electoral power. The 


ingenious contrivances by which legislative projectors 
undertake to secure the fair representation of classes had 
been more effectually anticipated by diversities of size 
and of character among the present constituencies. The 
representation of Birmingham is unobjectionable while 
counties and small towns continue to return members of 
an entirely different character. The defeated party in West 
Suffolk may console itself by the reflection that its opinions 
are held by the members for several populous towns. It 
would not be a cause for regret if the partial uniform- 
ity which now prevails were subject to larger exceptions. 
A monotonous and universal constituency of householders 
would be bent on abolishing the irregularities which con- 
sist in the different magnitudes of electoral bodies. If 
every irregularity is to be rded as an anomaly, there 
will be much difficulty in defending an arrangement which 
gives the voter in one place a five-hundredth part of the 
representation, and in another only the twenty-thousandth. 
At the same time the privileges of the electors, who are 
in one sense still a kind of aristocracy, will become the 
objects of envy and encroachment. Household suffrage 
is, like the distinction between boroughs and counties, an 
entirely arbitrary institution; and some future Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN will assert, with the approval of some future Mr. 
Disrak1l, that the preference of a ratepayer to a lodger is 
wholly indefensible. Mr. Grapstone is already pledged to 
the theory of universal suffrage, which forms an excellent 
subject for rhetorical platitudes. 

The debate and division threw light on some of the 
reasons which determined the choice of a leader of the 
Liberal party at the beginning of the Session. Mr. Forster 
is one of the ablest and most earnest supporters of the pro- 

sed extension of the franchise, while Lord Harrineron 

s the comparative merit in Liberal estimation of being 
neutral. The praise which has been bestowed on Lord 
Hartincron’s speech and on his refusal to vote is scarcely 
deserved. In substance he contended that the county 
householders ought to have a vote, but that the House of 
Commons ought for the present not to make him an 
elector. The result of two conflicting opinions ought to 
have been opposition to an unseasonable measure, and it: 
was scarcely the duty of a party leader to abstain from a 
practical decision. In this, as in all other cases, an 
antagonism between theory and practice can only be pro- 
duced by intellectual confusion. If it is inexpedient to 
assimilate the county and borough franchise, no general 
proposition, true or false, about the merits of the agricul- 
tural labourer has anything to do with the question. The 
miners outside the limits of Newcastle-on-Tyne are probably 
in all respects on a level with those within; but it is not 
an obvious inference that it would be desirable that the 
members for Newcastle and Northumberland should be of 
the same party and class. In other parts of the country 
the effect of the proposed change would be to give the 
farm-labourers the power of returning the members without 
reference to the wishes of the landowners and farmers. 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Fawcett for various and plausible 
reasons hold that the transfer of power would be advanta- 
geous, although Mr. Forsrer conjectures that it might 
strengthen the Conservative party. He or some other 
speaker remarked that the French peasant is the most con- 
servative of electors; bat it has not been found that his 
exercise of the franchise has been conducive to the combi- 
nation of order with constitutional freedom. It is also 
necessery to remember that recipients of weekly wages and 
owners of property are subject to different or opposite forms 
of political influence. Except for purposes of argument, 
the advocates of household suffrage in counties contem- 
plate results extremely remote from Mr. Forsver’s antici- 
pations. 

Much incidental discussion turned on the last election for 
Cambridgeshire. Mr. Ropwet denied with just indigna- 
tion the charge that he had been selected as the recent 
opponent of the Suffolk Labourers’ Union ; and it is per- 
fectly true that the chief service which he rendered to the 
farmers of his own county was as a mediator rather than 
as a leader. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
Cambridgeshire tenants intended to protest not only 
against the dictation of the managers of the party, but 
against any scheme for increasing the power of the 
labourers. The English farmer is, as a rule, less accom- 
plished than an aristocratic leader of a party, but he 
understands his own interests better, because they concern 
him much more nearly. In Cambridgeshire, and lately 
,in West Suffolk, the successful candidate was returned 
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because he could be trusted not to tamper with 
existing constitutional arrangements. Political and 
social reformers of the sentimental order are con- 
stantly exhorting the farmers to emancipate them- 
selves from their landlords; and Mr. Arc himself has 
frequently offered his aid in the assertion of their in- 
dependence. On their part, they are deaf to the blandish- 
ments of officious advisers, and the same obstinacy which 
was displayed in their resistance to the strike in Suffolk 
is likely to render them for some time to come difficult 
subjects of proselytising efforts. Whenever the question 
is taken up by the Government of the day, it will be diffi- 
cult to overcome the resistance of another class of oppo- 
nents. The agitation which is now directed against the 
inequality of the county and borough franchises would, in 
the event of success, be available for the promotion of 
equal electoral districts. The reasons against redistribu- 
tion are perhaps conclusive, but they are not well adapted 
to the democratic understanding. The perfect and ideal 
householder will, in the popular judgment, be entitled to 
exactly his proper fraction of political power. On the 
other hand, voters in the smaller boroughs will be unwilling 
to surrender their privilege and their corporate character. 
Mr. Disrat xt stated last year that complete redistribution 
would involve the disfranchisement of more than two 
hundred constituencies. The reasons against such an 
arrangement would really become stronger if the distinc- 


_ tion of the suffrage were abolished. Every relic and frag- 


ment of inequality and privilege is some security to the 
numerical minority; but with decreasing political power 
the classes which have formerly governed the country 
become less and less able to assert their claim to what 
remains. The mischief is for the present postponed, but 
the debate was not satisfactory. , 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


t iy is obvious that there is only one way in which sucha 
question as that which was discussed in the House of 
Commons on Thursday in regard to the Prince.of Waxzs’s 
visit to India can be satisfactorily dealt with. Itis for the 
Government to take upon itself the responsibility of de- 
ciding on the expediency of the journey, and of providing 
whatever may be necessary for carrying it out in a 
manner consistent with the dignity, not merely of the 
Prince himself, but of the country which he represents. 
It is unnecessary to exaggerate in any way the probable 
value of the results of this visit, but it is evident that, 
even on the most prosaic and moderate estimate, it is an 
event of national importance. A journey of this kind, as 
Mr. DisrarLt observed, may be regarded as part of 
the necessary education of a future Sovereign, and it 
is no less the duty than the interest of the community to 
rovide for the education being as complete as possible. 
On the other hand, it is not impossible that the greatest 
service which the Price will render will be in giving 
his countrymen at home a new interest in the 
affairs of a part of the Empire which has hitherto 
not received the attention which it deserves. Nothing, 
as Sir Henry Marve justly observes in the lecture he 
has recently published, can ever make the small things 
of India—the scenery, the manners, the daily life— 
interesting to English readers. It is a dull country 
now, as it was in the time of its previous conquerors, who 
owned that it was only the wealth to be found there that 
made up for the tedium of residing in India. But in its 
larger aspects, as a key to ancient religion, language, and 
mythology, as a repertory of ancient customs and laws, 
as an experiment in government, India offers much that is 
really interesting. European thought cannot remain un- 
affected by the fruits of the observation and research 
which one of the foremost nations of the West is expending 
on the records of the past as embodied in the institutions 
of India. Sir Henry Marne has performed a useful task 
in calling attention to some of the effects on European 
thought which a study of India is likely to produce. The 
subject is a very large one, and we are only begin- 
ning to see the directions in which our possession 
of India is calculated to influence English social, religious, 
and political ideas. But there is one sphere of thought of 
considerable importance in which India is likely to teach 
us much within a reasonably short time, and no one is so 
well able as Sir Henry Marve to deal with it. This is the 


history of archaic institutions, and their relation to the 
modern world. India supplies endless illustrations, and 
suggests endless conjectures, as to what society was like 
in the days of early civilization. What it was then such 
it has remained in India. But it is necessary, if English- 
men are to realize what India has to suggest in this 
direction, that they should get rid of one or two mis- 
conceptions which’ are likely to confuse them at the 
outset. They must not judge of India by the inhabitants 
of its coasts, and they must not imagine that the 
methodical system of its early code, with its symme- 
trical division of castes and its orderly arrangement 
of affairs divine and human, is now, or ever, so far 
as can be traced, has been, a living reality. The 
warnings given by Sir Henry Marne against misconcep- 
tions on these heads are perhaps the most novel and 
valuable part of his lecture. The generalizations as to 
India of the philosophers of a former age, and even in some 
instances of those of our own time, have been founded only 
on the basis of what was known of the population of the 
coast, easily accessible to foreign fluence and easily alive 
to new ideas. ‘To know the real India we must enter what 
Sir Henry Marve calls the great interior block; and there 
we find a barbarism which contains a great part of our 
civilization in embryo. And in this interior block it is seen 
how false are the statements which the Brahmanical class 
has made about itself and its creed. Instead of a compact 
symmetrical system such as Brahmanism has painted itself, 
we come across a religious condition closely resembling 
that which was visible in the Paganism of the Roman 
Empire. Brahmanism is a religion of compromise, and 
cax adapt itself to every religious fancy. It consecrates 
every institution, every pursuit, every power capable of 
doing good or evil. It does not destroy, it rather embalms 
and preserves, the manifestations of old social life. It accepts 
everything; and thusevery little group has its own peculiar 
religious ties, its own barriers of caste, its own principles 
of cohesion or dissolution. No agency has, therefore, been 
more valuable than that of the prevailing religion in pre- 
serving the scheme of archaic society for the investigation 
and criticism of modern inquirers. 


The readers of Sir Henry Maryzr’s previous works will 
be prepared for the class of subjects which he looks to 
India to elucidate. In India we see property in its early 
stage, when it was held, not by individuals, but by tribes 
or families. In India, too, we see a society to which the 
current doctrines of political economy scarcely apply. 
“We have all the familiar economical conceptions, rent, 
“ profits, exchange, competition, and yet scarcely one of 
“them corresponds to its nearest Western counterpart.” 
There is fixity of tenure to control rent; there is custom 
to determine the rate of profit; competition is carried on 
by groups of kinsmen struggling against other groups, 
but not permitting internal rivalry. This struggle of 
group with group is, indeed, the key to the history 
of the early world. The hand of every group was 
against -the hand of every other group. The in- 
troduction of the struggle of individual against indi- 
vidual, which is what we mean by competition, is 
the product of civilization, and involves the dissolution of 
the family groups of early society. And it is only when 
the family groups are broken up that taxation in its proper 
sense begins. ‘he sovereign is the owner of the whole 
land on which various groups are settled, and he does 
not so much tax them as receive from them what is his 
due, and what they can yield him consistently with their 
own existence. Many maxims therefore, and many state- 
ments which to Western ideas seem the mere expression 
of general truths, are inapplicable to societies like those of 
India. We may be applying the doctrines of political 
economy to a society which stands outside of the range of 
political economy, and we may legislate for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number and not even make a 
small number happy. Our ideas of government are based 
on the assumption that property resides in individuals, 
that individuals are to struggle each for his own happi- 
ness, and that the State is to see the game fairly played 
out, and is to receive for its trouble a contribution from 
the winnings of each combatant. It is only very partially 
and very gradually that ideas like these can be applied to 
India ; and one valuable purpose of such productions as 
this lecture of Sir Henry Marve is to impress on the English 
mind the magnitude and the difficulty of the task 


we have undertaken by making ourselves responsible 
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for the well being of India. But there can belittle doubt that, 
unless external difficulties or a decay in our own governing 
powers shake our hold on India, the ideas of the West will 
gradually prevail there over the ideas of the East. For 
evil or for good we have started India on the thorny path 
of progress. Fortunately, at what is likely to the 
most critical period of Indian history, we have our govern- 
ing powers at the best. We have width in our governing 
class in India, education, a high sense of duty, and a 
sincere pride in the right use of Imperial power, without 
any large admixture of the jobs, the intrigues, the crotchets, 
and the fanaticism which, if society were more democratic 
in England, might easily find an inexhaustible field in 
India. 

If it is asked what good, apart from aid in our task of 
governing India, do we get from understanding the types 
of archaic society discernible in that country, it is an ob- 
vious answer that at least we get this good, that we under- 
stand, and do not misunderstand, history. If we are to 
give an account of the origin of property, we may as well 
give the true one. So again, it is desirable that, 
in treating moral and economical questions, we should 
shape our theories so that they may be in _har- 
mony with facts. The German political economists have 
been insisting for a quarter of a century that political 
economy should be treated, not as a science always and 
universally true, but as a science just beginning to be true 
in some places; and the most modern school of English 
economists has caught up “he language and adopted the 
views of the Germans. The doctrines of political economy 
remain unshaken, and the only change is, that what used to 
be treated as exceptions to the rules of political economy 
are now treated as embodiments of what used to be the 
rule until exceptions made the application of political 
economy possible. Economical writers are thus more 
accurate, and accuracy is always a good thing. But these 
are by no means the only or the chief fruits of a study of 
archaic institutions. Sir Henry Marve has, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, borrowed from philological writers the classifi- 
cation of mankind into the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
nations, and he writes as if there were something specially 
Aryan in the phenomena he discusses. His teaching 
would, it may be suggested, be more instructive if it was 
wider. So far as man has made any progess at all, he has 
always made it in the same way; and the history of the 
Jews supplies illustrations of everything that the history of 
early Aryan society suggests. If we consider all men 
as either not going on the path of progress at all, or as 
following the same path but having reached very various 
stages of it, we shall be prepared to find some nations 
looking backward as much as forward, and some portions 
of the most forward nations belonging to the past rather 
than to the present. Russia, for example, is an instance 
of a nation, not only half-civilized, but powerful because it 
is half-civilized, and absorbing into itself a succession of 
new populations, for which it proposes in an antique way 
to provide all the religion, all the government, and all the 
commerce they want. England is economically in advance 
of all other nations, but England comprises a population in 
very various stages of civilization. Portions of English 
society thus appear constantly to be going back, although 
the whole nation goes forward. rade-Unions afford 
a striking illustration. The individual is there merged in 
a group which struggles with the outer world, but does not 
allow rivalry in the group. This group has its own laws, 
its common fund, its peculiar moral creed, its special 
leaders. It is a relapse into barbarism, but it exists for 
the same reason that barbarian institutions exist, because 
it gives to barbarians a strength that enables them 
to attain things which seem good, and which they do 
not see how to attain otherwise. Exactly in the same 
way Romanism gains power in a free and Protestant 
country, because even in such a country there are numerous 
minds for which freedom and Protestantism have no 
meaning and no charms. Civilization has always to pull 
its barbarians along with it, and it is very hard work, and 
the barbarians love to work the rope a little bit the wrong 
way. No nation escapes the universal lot, and perhaps, if 
we survey the difficulties which other nations have to 
encounter, we may congratulate ourselves on having to 
carry with us a dead weight which tells on us with a 
comparatively moderate amount of pressure. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


HE three sections of the Left have not received much 
support from the Right in their determination to 
hasten the dissolution of the Assembly. The ‘xtreme 
Right declines to occupy itself with such trifles or te 
descend from the serene heights on which it contemplates 
the glorious vision of Henry V. into the noisy arena of 
practical politics. The Moderate Right has become 
suddenly impressed with the necessity of giving proper 
attention to every detail of the Constitutional Laws, and 
refuses to believe that the measures which must be passed 
before the Assembly parts to meet no more can be pro- 
perly considered in the present Session. The Right Centre 
is perhaps more candid. It is not absolutely opposed to 
the dissolution ; on the contrary, under certain circum- 
stances, it is prepared to welcome it. But among these 
circumstances must be included the passing, not merely 
of an electoral law, but of a proper electoral law. 
In fact, the Left has been plainly told that the 
Right Centre will vote for a dissolution whenever 
the Left likes, provided that the scrutin d'arrondisse- 
ment be first substituted for the scrutin de liste. As 
the Left has made up its mind that the scrutin de liste 
must be maintained at any sacrifice, this seeming con- 
cession amounts to nothing. Of the three sections of the 
Right, the most moderate is, in this matter, the least 
reasonable. The friends of the Count of CuamBorD are 
consistent in declining to have anything to do with a 
dissolution the object of which is to give additional 
authority to the Republican form of government. The 
moderate Royalists are consistent in trying to put off a 
dissolution which, come when it may, can do them 
nothing but harm. The Right Centre are consistent in 
simply desiring the substitution of the scrutin d’ arrondisse- 
ment for the scrutin de liste; but, supposing that they 
fail to obtain this, it is plain that their position will not be 
improved by any further postponement of the elections. 
When once the electoral law has been passed, there will be 
no chance of getting it altered, however the existence of 
the present Assembly may be lengthened out. In what- 
ever way it is decided that the constituencies shall be dis- 
tributed, in that way they will be distributed on the day of 
dissolution, whether that day comes this autumn or next. 
As soon, therefore, as the division on the comparative merits 
of the two forms of scrutin has once been taken, the Right 
Centre will know what they have to expect, and after that 
there can be no real reason for fearing to put their fate to 
the touch. When the worst is irrevocably decreed, they 
may as well know what it is without further delay. It is 
possible, however, that this attempt to make the date of 
the dissolution depend on the adoption or non-adoption 
of the scrutin d’arrondissement may simply be prompted 
by a desire not to throw away a single chance 
of obtaining the change they so much desire. If so, the 
motive for connecting their consent to a dissolution with 
the provisions of the electoral law will cease to operate as 
soon as the electoral law has been passed. It was just 
possible, the Right Centre may have thought, that the Left, 
in their eagerness to hurry on the elections, would have 
consented to their being conducted under particular condi- 
tions. If this bait was not swallowed, it would still be 
open to the Right Centre to waive their opposition at the 
last moment, and to vote for a dissolution pure and simple, 
after having failed to secure a dissolution under the condi- 
tions which they themselves wished. 


Whatever the intentions of the Right Centre may be, it is 
very improbable that they will be able to keep the Assembly 
in being much longer. It now needs an irreconcilable of the 
Extreme Right or the Extreme Left to do anything which is 
calculated to waste time, and the irreconcilables on both 
sides are few in number and not over ready in speech. 
When the Public Powers Bill came on for a second reading 
on Wednesday the debate was begun and ended in the 
same day. No serious amendment was proposed, for 
though M. Burver gave a certain dignity to M. Marcou’s 
proposal by answering it in person, it never had the re- 
motest chance of being adopted by the Assembly. M. 
Borrer made a straightforward and sensible speech, in 
which he insisted that the cause of coup d'états is to be 
sought in the exaggerated powers sometimes given to 
Assemblies. When the Legislature usurps the functions 
of the Executive the country gets frightened, and is dis- 
posed to throw itself into the arms of a Dictator. The 
permanence of the Assembly, which M. Maxcou sought 
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to embody in his motion, is really only an occasion 
of unpopularity. It is possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and a Legislature which is per- 
petually in Session is apt to become contemptible 
if it is idle, and mischievous if it is busy. When 
M. Marcov had been got out of the way, and M. vg 
Betcastst had carried an amendment providing that Mass 
should be said before the Chambers at the opening of the 
Session, the Duke of Rocuerovcautp Bisaccia did his 
best to make a distinction between Marshal MacManon and 
future Presidents of the Republic. « The 9th Clause of the 
Public Powers Bill forbids the President to declare war 
without the consent of both Houses. The Duke of Rocus- 
FOUCAULD admitted that this was a — proper restriction to 
be imposed on Presidents of Republics generally. They 
are so very little to be trusted that the less power they 
have the better for the country. It may be very inconve- 
nient for the Executive to be hampered by such a provision, 
but the very inconvenience may perhaps lead Frenchmen to 
reflect on the solid advantages which they would enjoy by 
living under a King who may be safely left to do what- 
ever his infallible judgment may suggest to him. Marshal 
MacMauon belongs to a different order of beings from 
ordinary Presidents, and the Extreme Right, wishing to 
give him a direct proof of their confidence, were willing to 
see him invested with the power of declaring war of his 
own motion. The argument by which the Duke of Rocue- 
FOUCAULD supported this proposal involved something not 
unlike an Irish bull. The Assembly, the country, and the 
Marsnat are bent, he said, on peace; that is why the 
MarsHaL must be accorded the right of declaring war 
without the assent of the Chambers. The Assembly was 
not much impressed by this reasoning, and the Amend- 
ment was rejected. 


M. Louis Bianc has been following up his speech in the 
Assembly by a speech at a dinner in honour of GarIBALDI, 
which is plainly intended as an answer to M. Gampetra’s 
speech at the dinner in honour of Hocue. The rival 
counsellors of the Left are both in the right so long as they 
keep to generalities. M.Gamserta preaches the beauty 
of compromise. M. Lours Branc hymns the praises of 
consistency. M. Gampetta says that it is possible to push 
a principle too far. M. Louis Bianc does not deny this in 
terms; he only warns Frenchmen against forgetting that 
their place in Europe has been mainly won by their devo- 
tion to logic. The major premisses were, in fact, identical ; 
it is only when they reach the minor that the divergence 
between the two becomes apparent. M. Gamperra asserts, 
and M. Louis Branc denies, that the Constitution which 
France is now engaged in perfecting comes within the line 
of permissible compromises. The one says that, in retain- 
ing the Republican form, it retains all that is essential, and 
that everything else can be added in due time. The other 
says that what is retained is only the name of the Republic, 
and that in politics a name which has nothing answering 
to it in fact is a mere delusion. The essentials of Re- 
publican Government, according to M. Louis Buanc, are 
the subordination of the few to the many, the recognition 
of personal freedom, and the absolute supremacy of law. 
Instead of this, he sees a single man invested with almost 
independent powers, the liberty of the press and of public 
meetings dis ed, and a state of siege, in which the 
citizen is at the mercy of the military power, maintained 
in many parts of the country. To this of course M. 
Gambetta will reply that these are but the inevitable flies in 
the Republican ointment, and that it will be the business 
of the new Legislature to pick them out as quickly and 
neatly as possible. Perhaps the difference between the 
two men is due to the difference of their ages as much as to 
anything else. M. Gampetta has time before him, and he can 
afford to put up with a very imperfect Constitution to begin 
with. M. Louis Branc feels that, as he has fewer years to 
live under a Republican Constitution, none of them ought 
to be wasted in making good its defects. — 


THE RESULTS OF CONVOOATION. 


HE results of the recent debates in Convocation must 

be totally unintelligible to any one who measures its 
action by the literal analogy of Parliament. Viewed in 
this ight, the sum total would seem to be that the Lower 
House passed a Bill, that the Upper one rejected it, and 
that the upshot was a difference in which’ the Lower House 


had the worst of it. In reality, however, there is no such 
broad division of powers between the two Houses as that 
which exists in Parliament; while the privileges of 
the Archbishop of CanTERBURY are as extensive as those 
of the Lower House are restricted. His convocational 
position can be best described as combining those of 
sovereign, of Speaker of the Upper House, and of super- 
Speaker of the Lower one, which a single word from his 
mouth could send about its business at any moment, 
however inconvenient or derogatory to its usefulness such 
a proceeding might be. In the present case the Letters 
of Business from the Crown went to the ARcHBISHOP, 
and the debates of the Lower House were upon a 
reference to it from the Upper one, “ Business” in 
Parliament is a word of the most elastic signification, and 
covers everything from a question at half- four to the 
Mutiny or the Appropriation Act, and within the narrower 
sphere of Convocation the same latitude of meaning is 
equally legitimate. In fact, Convocation was called on last 
year as a council of conciliation or court of policy to restore 
some reasonable degree of harmony to the Church, which 
had been distracted by a long course of complicated 
blundering growing out of the folly of the Ritualists, the 
tyranny of the Church Association, the unfairness of the 
Purcuas Judgment, and the harshness of the Public Worship 
Act. Advice rather than law-making was what was ex- 
pected from it; but, as a highly ceremonious and very con- 
stitutional institution, it would only frame its advice 
in words of antique formality. The Upper House 
found itself constrained—with how much willingness 
on the part of its most exalted member is not now the 
question—to call on the Lower House to offer its notion 
of what the Bishop of WiNcHESTER justly calls an eirenicou 
on the question, not of “ Ritualism ” as St. Alban’s under- 
stands that phrase, but of those ceremonial practices as to 
which High and Low Church, with an equal desire to be 
true to the Prayer-Book, differently read the rubrics. The 
Lower House, as a branch of a Legislature, could in self- 
respect only enter upon the task on the convenient hypo- 
thesis that legislation was imminent, and it accordingly 
qualified its counsels of peace with an “in the event of 
“legislation.” Very few of its members expected, and still 
fewer we should imagine hoped, that questions such as those 
of position and dress at the highest mystery of the nationa! 
religion would be tossed upon the floor of the House of 
Commons for a free fight in Committee. But the Lower 
House could not perform its part in the transaction on any 
other footing. fh due time the Resolution went to the 
Upper House, which had to play its part, and that proved 
to be a Resolution which, by not contradicting, went far to 
endorse the practical opinions on the disputed points of the 
Lower House, to which it attributed “careful and patient 
“ consideration,’ while it went on to lay down that legisla- 
tion was neither practicable nor desirable at the present time, 
the Lower House having carefully abstained from making 
either assertion, while, in obedience to orders from above, 
it dealt with a. hypothetical eventuality. Such a conclu- 
sion leaves the moral influence of so eminently representa- 
tive a body of English clergymen as the Lower House of 
Convocation quite unimpaired; and as that body has, by an 
overwhelming majority, declared against the unqualified 
and penal enforcement of the crude assumptions of the 
Purcuas Judgment, we may consider that document as 
virtually obsolete. 

Such is the conclusion which the Times exults over as 
the summary rejection by the Bishops of the Resolutions 
of the Lower House. It might perhaps have been better if 
those Resolutions had been considered by the Upper House 
somewhat formally, as well as in the way of debate. But 
this was a case in which the absence of any negative 
criticism of the proffered advice singularly resembled 
its affirmative reception. At all events, on one, and 
not the least important, of the conclusions, the large 
majority of the Bishops did full justice to the wisdom 
of the Lower House in laying down that the disputable 
divergencies were not to be taken as signifying, in either 
direction, the assertion of doctrines beyond or apart from 
those which a loyal and grammatical reading of the Prayer- 
Book reasonably let in. Such a principle, if candidly and 
impartially admitted, would go far to make peace; but the 
admission must be both candid and impartial. If Mr. 
Stanton has no right to sneer at his brother clergyman 
who chooses to eelebrate the Holy Communion in a surplice, 
that brother has as little right to pluck the Bishop of 
Lonxvoy’s vesture on Trinity Sunday and tell him that cope 
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means Pope. Equally, a clergyman is as little justified in 
insinuating that he is proclaiming the “real absence” by 
taking the north end of the table, as he is in taxing the 
rector of the next parish with publishing transubstantia- 
tion because he thinks that it is his duty to head and lead 
his flock. 

The Archbishop of Canrernury took occasion—as we find, 
not from his speech as conveniently epitomized in the daily 
papers, but from it as accurately reported in the Guardian— 
to wind up a somewhat superfluously lengthened dissection 
of the mental condition of the Ritualists with the discovery 
that the ‘good and excellent men” “ who have caused all 
“ the disturbance are but a small body.” What then was 
the sense of the disturbance at all? Small bodies of men 
at all times and under all conditions of Church and of 
State habitually say and do extravagant things. It is a 
law of the existence of small bodies to be always tumbling 
into extravagance, for without that quality the attraction 
of the larger bodies about them would be so much more 
powerful than their own cohesion, that they could not resist 
the law of centrifugal force, and by flying off in every 
direction, become not only small, but absolutely invisible 
and atomic. Surely the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was not originally nursed by the two ARcH- 
bishops, Lord Swarressury, and Mr. merely 
to erush a small body of. good and excellent men. 
Field-pieces are not brought out for sparrow-shooting. 
Time, we conclude, has softened even the divine wrath 
which gave birth to that enactment, and now we are only 
face to face with the Times’ newborn zeal for passive 
obedience. The present legal value of the Purcnas 
Judgment is one thing, but the policy of fixing a little 
considered essay, drawn up by an exceptionally small 
Judicial Committee in an undefended suit, and generally 
repudiated by every authority worth listening to from Lord 
Cairns downwards, as the law of the Medes and Persians 
for all time to come to the multitudinous Church of England 
is quite adifferent matter. The Lower House of Convocation, 
by its Resolutions, effectually frustrated that which would 
be not less a calamity of a very grave character because 
it would be in itself supremely ludicrous. The Times, 
which in a moment of passing sanity on Saturday last 
faced the probability of the Purcaas Judgment being re- 
vised, has told us on Thursday that “ the Church will now 
“* be left to the steady and impartial operation of the exist- 
“‘ ing law on the points of dispute.” Weaccept the situa- 
tion with perfect equanimity, but with a well-grounded 
assurance that the existing law will not be found where 
two prelates and two law lords casually landed it some few 
years since, and with a strong conviction that, whatever 
that existing law may be, an institution like the Church 
of England cannot lack the concurrence of an existing 
equity to temper its too rigid and exclusive stringency. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 
45 the discussion of Monday last on the Judicature Bill 


the professional critics of the measure found in the 
Avrorngey-GENERAL an antagonist who, on many points, 
proved rather an ally. Sir A. Lusk probably expressed 
the feelings of many lay members of the House when he 
said, at the close of the debate, that he had understood 
little or nothing of what had been said, but that he 
thought that the Government ought to defend their own 
Bill. His appeal would perhaps have been unnecessary if 
the Judicature Bill had not, in fact, been framed by their 
predecessors. The proposed reduction in the number of 
Judges was characteristic of Mr. Giapstonz and Lord 
Se.porne; and it had, when it was first introduced, been 
opposed by Sir R. Baccarray. It may be presumed that 
the arguments of Sir H. James and Mr. Lopes were well 
founded. It seems that the Judges, with the exception of 
Lord Coreripce, who was not consulted, because he had 
condueted the Bi'l of 1873 through the House of Commons, 
unanimously disapprove of the reduction. The Lorp 
Curer Baron had separately protested against the 
change on the ground of the accumulation of arrears 
in the Common Law Conrts. On the other hand, the 
force of the Common Law Bench is wastefully employed 
when four Judges sit together to determine questions which 
are sometimes neither important nor difficult. The con- 
tinuous sittings under the Judicature Bill will do much to 
relieve the pressure which has hitherto been felt. Election 
petitions have occupied comparatively little time, although 


the number of the Judges was increased by three when the 
jurisdiction was transferred from the House of Commons 
to the Bench. The opposition which was made to the 
clause rendered it easy for the ATTORNEY-GENERAL to defer 
to an opinion which he shared. It is found possible to 
maintain a high standard of qualification for a body 
of eighteen Common Law Judges. It is not de- 
sirable that the number should be further increased. 
Throughout the discussion it seemed to be assumed that 
the distinction between Common Law and Equity would not 
be materially affected by the Bill; yet the youngest of the 
Common Law Judges has been appointed by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR on the express ground of his eminence as an 
Equity lawyer. It is evident that, for the present, even the 
most experienced members of the profession are unable to 
form an accurate judgment of the probable result of im- 
pending changes. On the whole, it seems expedient to 
postpone a final decision on the proper number of Judges 
until the operation of the Bill has been tested by expe- 
rience. 

The objections to the proposed constitution of the Court 
of Intermediate Appeal were almost universally entertained. 
It was an awkward contrivance to withdraw from the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council two members highly 
qualified for the performance of their present duties who 
would sometimes not have been equal in authority to the 
Judges of first instance in matters of ordinary practice. By 
general consent it is allowed that the Lords Justices form 
an admirable Court of Equity Appeal. Sir H. James 
proposed that they should be assisted by those Common 
Law Judges who had proved their competence on the 
Bench. It may be true that judicial excellence depends 
on peculiar qualities which are first displayed on the 
Bench; but there was much force in Sir G. Bowyszr’s 
objection to an arrangement which would make every 
Judge a candidate for promotion. The Lords Justices 
themselves have been indiscriminately selected from the 
Bar and the Bench. The arrangement which was 
finally adopted was perhaps the best provisional con- 
trivance. The three additional Judges of the Court of 
Intermediate Appeal are to be appointed by the Crown. 
It may be hoped that in this instance the prerogative will 
be exercised under the advice of the Chancellor rather 
than of the Prime Minister. In a well-known case an Act 
of Parliament was deliberately evaded by concert between 
the Lord Chancellor of the day and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, both of whom were perhaps tempted into 
error by a complacent sense of their superior virtue. 
In modern times Chancellors, when they have not 
been hampered by political interference, have habitually 
regarded professional merit as the chief claim to pro- 
motion. The first appointment of members of the 
Court of Appeal will, in the present state of the Bar, 
be probably confined to members of the Common Law 
Bench. The Bill, as it has been remodelled in the House 
of Commons, can scarcely be final. As it stands at present 
the number of Judges will be increased by three members 
of the Court of Intermediate Appeal. The Common Law 
Judges will be relieved from the duty of hearing appeals in 
the Exchequer Chamber ; and, on the other hand, they will 
be required to exercise equitable jurisdiction. Whether 
their labours will be on the whole increased or diminished 
it is difficult to foresee. The best reason for multiplying 
the number of Judges is found in the growing practice of 
reference to arbitration. It ‘was stated in the debate that 
several barristers now earn as arbitrators salaries larger 
than those of Puisne Judges. The profits of some of the 
counsel practising before them are probably greater than 
those which would arise from the conduct of the same 
cases in Court. A judicial machinery which fails to pro- 
vide for a considerable amount of the whole litigious 
business of the community is unsatisfactory and evidently 
incomplete. 


If it is a subject of complaint that Parliamentary dis- 
cussions on law reform are almost exclusively conducted 
by lawyers, the evil is unavoidable. Unprofessional theo- 
rists and critics complain, perhaps with some shadow of 
justice, that practitioners take narrow and selfish views, 
instead of surveying with comprehensive impartiality the 
whole field of jurisprudence. In all controversies which 
have a relation to practice, experts are disposed to attach 
importance to details, and to care comparatively little for 
arguments which fail to meet objections of practical incon- 
venience. The opponents of parts of the Judicature Bill in 
the House of Commons immediately fastened on the pro- 
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visions which would in their judgment tend to cause delay | 
and expense. Lawyers may sometimes be prejudiced 
against unfamiliar methods, but they are for the most 
part not consciously influenced by regard to their per- 
sonal interests. As the Artorney-GeNERAL said, im- 
provements in the law en litigation, and 
therefore tend to the advantage of the profession. Minute 
acquaintance with the practice at Guildhall or the Circuit 
may not indicate the highest capacity for legislation; but 
only those who understand the matter by experience can 
estimate the probability that reduction in the number of 
Judges may be compatible with the despatch of business. 
Some deduction ought perhaps to be made from the value 
of the opinions expressed in the debate on the ground that 
the speakers were nearly all Common Law lawyers. It seems 
probable that their special craft may be atfected by the 
scheme of fusion which, as far as it is practicable, can only 
be effected by the substitution of Equityfor Law. It is for 
the same reason that the Judicature Bill is comparatively 
popular with the Chancery Bar. 1t has been principally 
framed by Lord Sesporne and Lord Carrns, and both 
Chancellors have by the appointment of Equity lawyers 
to the Common hon Bench implied a belief that 
the province of Equity is to be extended. There is some 
ground for the suggestion that the new law will be adapted 
to the wants of the country at considerable cost to the 
earlier suitors who may offer their services for experi- 
mental purposes. The objection might be as justly raised 
to an organic change introduced at any other time, and it 
applies to the law in general as well as to the Judicature 
Bill. It is an inconvenience of judge-made law that 
litigants have at their own expense the honour of giving 
rise to interpretations which are thenceforth incorporated 
in the law. There will at first be numerous miscarriages, 
but gradually precedents will accumulate, and lawyers will 
become accustomed to novel forms of procedure. There can 
no longer be any doubt that the Bill will be passed; 
and even if it were to fail through want of time, the 
Act of 1873 would come into operation in the course 
of the autumn. The Court of Intermediate Appeal may, in 
the form which has been finally adopted, perhaps be per- 
manent. In a future Session the attempt to make a new 
tribunal and to call it the House of Lords may perhaps be 
successful; but even if the ultimate appeal remains with- 
out change, no great harm will be done. The House of 
Lords is at present strong in judicial power; and if cir- 
cumstances change, a remedy must be provided by some 
future Parliament. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN IRELAND. 


Conservatives seldom appear to less advan- 
tage than when they are labouring to show that prin- 
ciples which they cling to as vital in their own country 
may be safely disregarded in Ireland. The name of Kneller 
Hall has long been forgotten, but no educational contro- 
versy ever raged more fiercely than that of which this 
unlucky institution was the symbol. Denominationalists 
in this country were resolved that the teachers of elemen- 
tary schools should not be trained in a College which, as 
containing students of all religions, could itself profess 
none. Children could not, it was said, be safe in their hands 
if they themselves had been brought up in an establishment 
in which religion was ignored. The opposition was com- 
eo successful. The notion of a secular training school 

ad to be abandoned, and the plan of obtaining elementary 
teachers from denominational training schools was univer- 
sally ng 9 In Ireland a grievance similar in kind to 
Kneller Hall still exists. There are no training colleges 
belonging to the several religious denominations. The 
teachers in the National Schools, if they receive any 
training at all, receive it at a training college answering to 
Kneller Hall. Catholic and Protestant students live 
together at the Marlborough Street Training School in 
Dublin, and in order that there may be no proselytism and 
no offence given to students of this or that. belief, religion 
can have no place inside the College. The students can do 
what they like in the way of church-going outside, but the 
domestic life of the training school is arranged on the prin- 
ciple of banishing religion altogether. It is plain that Png. 
lish Denominationalists would not themselves endure this 
system. They would refuse to send pupil-teachers into 
such an institution, or to employ teachers who had been 


brought up in it. But some of them are of opinion that 
what would not do for England may do very well 
for Ireland. A week or two since Lord ORANMORE im- 
plored the Government to say that the Marlborough Street 
Training School should be maintained on its present 
footing, and the Duke of Ricumonn’s answer to Lord 
CaRLINGForD on Monday shows how powerless the Govern- 
ment has felt itself to resist this appeal. So far back 
as 1866 Lord CarinarorD, being then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, recommended the Commissioners of National 
Education to make some change in the Marlborough Street 
arrangements. Instead of the students being compelled to 
live in the College, he suggested that those of them who 
wished to live in boarding-houses kept by penne of their 
own religion should be allowed to do so. this way they 
would enjoy all the benefits of a common secular educa- 
tion, while at the same time their home life would be under 
proper religious supervision. Nothing was done in the 
matter at the time, but the suggestion was incorporated into 
the Report of the Royal Commission appointed by Lord 
Dersy’s Government, where it appeared asa recommendation 
that the schclars “ should be lodged in separate boarding- 
* houses, or with persons approved by the Board, and be 
“ under the care of pastors of their own religion.” In 
December last the Education, Board renewed this proposal 
in a letter to Sir Micuarn Hicks Beracu. They did 
not desire to make any change in Marlborough Street. 
Those students who preferred to live together in the 
training school might go on doing so. But students 
on whose behalf a religious objection was put for- 
ward should be allowed, they thought, to live in board- 
ing-houses approved by the Commissioners. A grant 
equivalent to the cost of lodging and boarding a student in 
Marlborough Street ought to be given to the managers of 
these houses in consideration of each student taken by 
them, and the houses might, if desired, be superintended by 
clergymen of the same denomination as the resident pupils. 


If this proposal had been made with a view of satisfying 
the Roman Catholic clergy by withdrawing Roman 
Catholic students from the secular influences prevalent at 
the Government Training School, the opposition would have 
been intelligible. The demand itself is so reasonable that 
it ought not to be refused on no better ground than that it 
will please the priests; but there are so many persons who 
think that any request ceases to be reasonable when it is 
made by the Roman Catholic clergy, that there would have 
been nothing surprising in this ground being accepted as 
valid. But the proposal was made with a far more imme- 
diate and practical object. The efficiency of elementary 
teaching in Ireland is seriously impaired by the want of 
some provision fer meeting the religious difficulty. In 
1866, out of 7,472 teachers, 4,369 were untrained. In 1874, 
out of 9,900 teachers, 6,118 were untrained. In England 
there are thirty-nine training-schools with 2,894 
students, receiving an aggregate Parliamentary grant 
of 95,0001. In Scotland there are five training-schools, with 
704 students, receiving an aggregate Parliamentary grant 
of 21,0001. In Ireland, witha much larger population than 
Scotland, there is only one training school, and this solitary 
institution, which has to do the work which thirty-nine 
similar institutions do for England and five for Scotland, has 
only 218students and a Parliamentary grant of 7,646. 
Nothing can be more conclusive than these figures. ‘he 
shortcomings of elementary education in Ireland are 
largely due to the want of trained teachers; and so long 
as the process of training is supposed to be hostile to the 
faith of the students trained, teachers will not be forth- 
coming. If we only consider what would be the feclings 
of an English clergyman on being asked to send a pupil- 
teacher to a training-school from which religion was, by 
its constitution, excluded, it will be easy to imagine the 
feelings of an Ivish priest under similar circumstances. 
The Englishman would certainly say that it would 
be a hundred times better for the pupil-teacher 
to go without training altogether than to buy it at 
the sacrifice of religion, and the Irishman says the 
same. Or, consider what would be the action of a re- 
ligious school manager in England if he had to chouse 
between an untrained teacher who had been brought up 
under what he regards as sound religious influences and a 
trained teacher brought upin a training school from which 
religion was shut out. There can be little doubt as to 
what the decision of such a man would be in this country, 
and there is certainly no reason to suppose that the deci- 
sion of such a man in Ireland would be any different. In 
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the nature of things it was to be expected that a system 
which took no account of the feelings of the people through 
whom it had to be worked should be maimed in its results, 
and facts have justified the expectation. 


In answering Lord CartincrorD, the Duke of Ricamonp 
insisted that there were only three conceivable reasons on 
‘which the establishment of Denominational boarding- 
schools could be justified. These reasons were, first, 
that the Marlborough Street College was overcrowded ; 
secondly, that students could be trained more cheaply in 
private boarding-houses than in Marlborough Street; or, 
thirdly, that the establishment of such boarding-houses 
would satisfy the Roman Catholics of Ireland. In his 
opinion, however, none of these reasons have any existence. 

e Marlborough Street School is not full—a fact which, 
after the statistics quoted above, it was hardly necessary 
to state; the cost of maintaining students in boarding- 
houses would probably be greater than the cost of main- 
taining them in the school ; and Cardinal Cutten has de- 
clared that the boarding-house system ‘‘ would not be 
“ satisfactory.” The first two of the Duke of Ricnmonp’s 
objections do not really affect the question. The problem 
is how trained teachers are to be obtained for Irish ele- 
mentary schools, and it is no defence of a system 
under which they are motoriously not obtained to 
say that it is cheaper than a system under which 
they might be obtained. Nothing is really cheap 
that does not answer its purpose. The third objection is 
more pertinent because, as it is the Roman Catholics cf 
Treland who are dissatisfied with the present arrangements, 
a change which left them still dissatisfied would hardly be 
worth making. But a single assertion of Cardinal CuLLEN’s 
is a very inadequate basis for such a conclusion. There is 
no doubt that Cardinal Cutten would like to have separate 
training colleges for each denomination, and when he is asked 
whether he will be content with something less than this— 
‘with a system, that is, under which the students of each 
denomination live in separate houses, but attend the same 
classes—he naturally says, No. What else could he be ex- 
pected to say? Nowise man declares that he will be 
content with half a loaf until he is quite certain 
that the whole loaf is not to be had. When 
Cardinal CuLLen was examined before the Royal Commis- 
sion, his cue was to impress the Commissioners with the 
conviction that it would take a great deal to satisfy him, 
and, as a matter of course, he made light of any compro- 
mises that had previously been suggested. It by no means 
follows that, if the recommendation of the Commissioners 
had been adopted, and the students of Marlborough Street 
School been allowed to live in houses kept by persons of 
their own creed, the CarpinaL would not have accepted the 
concession as one that at all events made it possible for 
good Catholics to go through the Government course of 
training. 


ALGERIA, 


age Commission of the Assembly which was charged 
with the investigation of the proceedings of the 
Government of National Defence found that it must em- 
brace Algeria in the scope of its inquiry. The result of its 
labours has been the publication of two bulky volumes, from 
which more is to be learnt about Algeria than could be 
gathered from any other source. It may be said indeed 
that the history of Algeria is now written for the first time, 
and a very curious history it is. Four years after Algeria 
was taken the Government of Louis Pui.ipre seriously 
debated whether it should or should not be retained, and 
it was unfortunately decided that it should be retained, 
and that the full strength of France should be exerted to 
make the conquest a reality. The possession of Algeria 
has been simply and exclusively a loss to France from the 
outset. It does not anything like pay its expenses ; it does 
not attract French immigrants; it does neither the nation 
nor any one else any perceptible good. It was thought at 
one time to be at least a good school of war, and there can 
be no doubt that not only many of the African generals 
were men of ability, but that the private soldiers displayed 
in the wearisome, dangerous, and inglorious etnidhitions 
against the Arabs an amount of patience, intelligence, and 
courage which was highly creditable to them. But the 
general opinion of military judges during the German war 
pronounced that the habit of taking part in forays against 
rnde tribes had been one of the causes which placed the 


French army at a disadvantage when it had to undertake 
the vast and concerted operations of scientific warfare. 
And if Algeria has been a failure in this respect, it has 
certainly been a failure, and is at this moment a failure, in 
every other. The total population is just short of 3 millions. 
More than 2} millions are Mahometan natives; there are 
33,000 Jews, and there are 226,000 Euro . Nearly 
half of these Europeans are not French at all. They are 
mostly Spaniards, and, as it is stated in an official paper, 
Spaniards of the worst class, and the balance is mainly 
composed of Italians and Maltese. Four-fifths of this 
mongrel European population live in the big towns, and 
the province itself is occupied ‘by about nine Europeans 
to the square kilométre. In the early days of the colony 
it was really meant to be a colony. The soil was to be 
held by Frenchmen, and two distinguished generals ad- 
vocated two different systems of colonization. Marshal 
Buceaup wished to see military settlements established, 
consisting of soldiers released from service before the ex- 
piration of their time, on condition that they found a wife 
within six months, and settled down on a small holding. 
General Lamoricitre wished the Government to savelle 
roads and public buildings, and leave the rest to private 
enterprise. The plan of the General failed entirely ; 
that of the Marshal so far succeeded, that there 
were planted on some few spots a small number of 
these military families, who do not appear to have 
thriven in any remarkable way, but who are, on the 
other hand, the only element of Algerian society with 
any sort of respectability and steadiness. To them must 
now be added the emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine who 
chose to remain French, and to leave their native soil. 
These emigrants are no doubt very excellent people, and 
will make as much of a very trying position as can be made. 
But the number of the families so translated appears to 
have been only between two and three thousand, and it 
cost the State 250/. a family to move them, so that their 
advent, however desirable, can only be regarded as a very 
exceptional contribution to the welfare of Algeria. 


The notion of going to Algeria as a rural settler all on 
his own account seems never to occur to a Frenchman. 
The few rural settlers there have been planted at a great 
expense to the mother country. Even the French inha- 
bitants of the towns have not so much gone there as 
been made to go. They are either ruined adventurers, 
for whom France had become too hot, or they are persons 
of a very bad type, who were banished to Algeria 
after the insurrection of June 1848 and after the coup 
@état of December 1851. Such as they were, however, 
they constituted in 1870 the civilian population of 
Algeria, in conjunction with their Spanish, Italian, and 
Maltese friends, and they had for years protested 
against the military form of government necessarily esta- 
blished in the province as inconsistent with the dignity 
and respect due to an enlightened civilian population. 
Even under the Empire they had made their remonstrances 
heard, and the downfall of the Empire and the proclamation 
of the Republic gave them an opportunity of which they 
took an unhesitating advantage. They immediately 
organized Committees of National Defence, insulted the 
authorities, quarrelled with the generals, protected insub- 
ordinate soldiers against their commanding officers, stopped 
payments to priests, voted funds into their hands, pro- 
claimed Bismarck and Wit1iAM outlaws, and, in short, 
did all the folly and mischief they could think of. 
The Government of Tours did not like the ways of such 
energetic coadjutors, and attempted to moderate their zeal. 
But Algeria was almost denuded of troops under the 
pressing needs of France, and the few troops that re- 
mained were handed over to officers who had been re- 
leased by the Germans on parole not to serve during the 
war, and who were sent to Algeria that the officers whom 
they replaced, and who were free to serve, might be em- 
ployed in thegreat national struggle at the end of 1870. The 
officers released on parole, having been defeated, were of 
course regarded as traitors, and were suspected of a lean- 
ing to Imperialism, and were accordingly treated by the 
new civilian authorities with appropriate jealousy and dis- 
trust. There was no great harm done, and no bloodshed 
in the large towns ; sometimes these amateur administrators 
having their own way, and sometimes being checked by 
the firmness of a prefect or an officer. But in a small way 
and in an obscure corner of French territory, theré was 
exhibited the folly, the tyrannical selfishness, the ir po- 
tence for good, the magniloquence of nonsense, which marks 
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the reign in France of persons utterly unfit to govern, and 
which makes so many million Frenchmen who have no 
particular love for priests or kings, dread and detest above 
all things the triumph of what they have hitherto learnt to 
associate with the name of a Republic. 

But if the French do not in any real sense exist in 


Algeria, the Arabs and Kabyles—that is, the Mussulman 


descendants of the old Christian population—do exist in a 
very real and unmistakable way. There are two millions 
and a half of them, and they are more hostile to the 
French now than they were when Algeria was first taken. 
The conquest of Algeria was really a conquest of the 
Turkish conquerors of Algeria, and the Turks being 
driven out, one set of conquerors was substituted for 
another. But the Turks, although numbering only a few 
thousands, held an undisputed authority over Algeria 
because they were of the same religion as the conquered 
races, and because they left the conquered races almost 
entirely to themselves. It is Christianity and civilization 
that hurt the feelings of the Algerian natives under the 
French rule. Christianity, as represented by the French 
army and by French and Spanish adventurers and revo- 
lutionists, does not attract a population which is all 
fanatical, and a large portion of which is under the direct 
tule of religious zealots. The native tribes are in that 
rudimentary stage of civilization which is so interesting 
to the inquirers into the history of institutions, and which 
is characterized by the absence of individual proprietorship 
of land, and by the exclusive authority of tribal chiefs who 
in times of danger hurry off with the tribal sheep and 
cattle to the hills, and in times of safety feed the tribal 
sheep and oxen in the plains. If we can fancy the High- 
lands of Scotland such as they were in the days of 
Witty IIT. being governed by the inhabitants of Leicester 
Square, we shall have a tolerably accurate notion of what 
was meant by the supremacy of civil administration in 
Algeria during the German war. The Mussulman tribes 
had been so severely punished in the numerous wars in 
which they had been engaged, and the hold of the French 
military system on them was so t, that towards the 
close of the period of the Second Empire they had been 
brought into a condition of something like order, and 
seemed to have resigned themselves to fate, and to have 
become willing to accept the French rule as a decree of 
Providence. Efforts, not altogether unsuccessful, had been 
made to introduce individual ownership of land, and where 
this could not be done the tribes had been sent to occupy 
districts with fixed limits and to stay there. The Emperor 
came to them as constituting what was really 
Algeria. He abandoned the delusive notion that 
Algeria was a colony, and, ignoring the scanty and 
mongrel European population, spoke of Algeria as 
his Arab kingdom. When, however, the Empire fell, 
when Algeria was stripped of French troops, when the 
stimulating spectacle was exhibited of governors and 
generals being openly insulted, and the new rulers of 
the province were found to be engrossed with the absorbing 
task of filling the columns of newspapers with an un- 
ceasing series of decrees, the tribes be to waver in 
their views as to the decrees of Providence. It seemed as 
if the hour of deliverance was come, and that ALLAH 
had destined one more triumph to crown the faith 
of his Prophet. An insurrection broke out, so extensive, 
so sanguine, and so determined, that, as the Commission 
of the Assembly declares, it must have swept away 
the colony altogether, and rendered an entirely new con- 
quest n , had it only broken out two months 
sooner. Fortunately the leaders of the revolt could 
not readily and quickly believe that the great, strong 
Power which had so often crushed them was all of 
a sudden powerless, They waited to see what would 
happen, and they waited too long. The German 
war was over before they took any decisive steps, and 
although with the Commune on its hands the Sovein- 
ment of M. Turers found it hard work to collect troops 
sufficient for the purpose, soldiers were somehow 
got together, and the revolt was put down before it had 
really come toa head. The danger is past, the tribes are 
subdued, the military system is restored. But it all comes 
to nothing. Algeria merely provides a home for perhaps 
forty thousand melancholy, dejected, pinched, respectable 

ers, and for four times as many bitter, despairing exiles 
or degraded adventurers, and employs many thousand 
troops and officials, at the cost of some millions sterling, 


to force two and a half millions of nomad Mussulmans to 
look something like civilized beings, until an opportunity 
comes of showing that they are barbarians. 


FACTORY CHILDREN. 


Benn Commission lately appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Factory Acts has already brought 
to light some important facts bearing on the physical 
condition of the working classes in large towns. There 
is scarcely any question that covers a wider field of 
speculation than this. It bears on the efficiency of the 
army, on the diffusion and value of popular education, on 
the maintenance of our commercial greatness, and even 
on the apparently remote subject of local taxation. If ever 
this country is again at war, the result of the contest must 
depend in a great degree on the quality of the troops whom 
we are able to send into the field. England can never hope 
to rival the armies of the Continental Powers in size, but 
judging by her past experience, her troops ought 
to be among the very best soldiers in Europe. Now the 
first requisite of a soldier is a certain minimum 
of size and strength. He needs courage and training into 
the bargain; but even these, valuable as they are, do not 
enable their possessor to disregard those indispensable pre- 
liminaries. It is the same with the place of the country 
in commercial contests. If English workmen were to 
decline in physical strength, they would be deprived of 
an advantage which, more than anything else, has given 
them their industrial pre-eminence. They are not quicker 
or more intelligent than working-men generally, but 
such quickness and intelligence as they possess would not 
suffice without brute strength. Nor can we comfort 
ourselves with the reflection that a loss of power in 
the field or in the workshop will be compensated by a 
mental gain. A certain physical basis is indispensable 
to educational progress. Here and there you may meet 
with a cripple or an invalid in whom the mind seems 
to have outrun the body, but, ordinarily speaking, good 
health lies at the foundation of good education. Children 
will not learn if they have not the energy which only 
health gives. A population which can neither fight nor 
work nor learn is on the high road to the workhouse, and 
in this way the ultimate reduction of the rates depends on 
the health of those who, when they are unable to earn 
pore by their labour, have no other resource but the 
parish. 

During their recent sitting at Manchester the Commis- 
sioners have heard the evidence of Dr. Ferrausson, of 
Bolton, who has held the office of Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory Acts in that town for the last fourteen 
years. In the opinion of this gentleman, there is a steady 
physical degeneration going onamong the factory population. 
Hehas kept an accurate account of the physical development 
of the children who come to him for certificates, and 
the number of children who at thirteen are physically 
unfit to work full time increases, he says, every year. 
He has always weighed every child at the time of giving it 
a certificate, and when the same children have come under 
his notice a few months later, he has had them weighed 
again. In many instances he has found that after an in- 
terval of three or even six months they are not an ounce 
heavier, while in some cases they have actually decreased 
in weight. This fact, in his judgment, proves conclusively 
that a child ought not to be working fall time, and that if 
it does work full time, it will probably be at the cost of 
stunted growth and shortened life. Dr. Fercusson does 
not attribute this steady deterioration of physical condition 
to any necessary unwholesomeness in the work itself. On 
the contrary, he believes that the sanitary state of the mills 
is better now than it was some years ago, so that the 
children are growing less healthy as the places in which 
they work are growing more healthy. The evil is 

ly the fault of the parents and partly the fault of 
the children. The parents have usually injured their 
constitutions in the firstinstance. They next do their best 
to injure the constitutions of their children. And then, as 
soon as the children get a chance, they do their best to 
injure their own constitutions. Children are born weakly 
because of the intemperate habits to which their fathers 
and mothers have given way. They continue weakly 
because of the improper food on which they are brought 
up. And what strength they have is further impaired by 
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the use of tobacco during the period of growth. The 
first of these three causes has probably been in operation 
as long as factories have existed, but the two latter are, 
to a considerable extent, novel. Thirty years ago, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frercusson, children were brought up on 
milk. Now, as soon as they are weaned, they are princi- 

lly fed on tea or coffee. The injury done to children 
by this change hardly needed proof; but Dr. Frr- 
aussoN has made direct experiments on the compara- 
tive effects of the two dietaries. He has had milk 
given to feeble Giildren twice a day by persons whom 
e could trust, and has compared the growth in these 
selected instances with the growth of children fed upon tea 
or coffee. In the former case, the average increase in 
weight between the ages of thirteen and fifteen is 15 lbs. 
a year, while in the latter case it is only 4 lbs. a year. 
This is a very serious difference for this important 

riod of life, and is probably sufficient by itself to account 
or much of the physical degeneracy which Dr. Fsrausson 
has observed. 


It is easier to point ont the cause of the mischief 
than to suggest a cure for it. The Chairman of the 
Commission naturally declined to push the inquiry into 
the habits of the working-classes, and asked Dr. Ferausson 
whether he could suggest any alteration in the Factory 
Acts that would be likely to effect an improvement. Dr. 
Fergusson was ready with a proposal, but it is hardly 
one that stands much chance of being adopted. He would 
forbid children to work full time until they have not only 
reached the age of thirteen, but have also attained the 
measure of strength and apparent good health which a child 
of that age ordinarily possesses. In this way he thinks 
that parents would be obliged in their own interest to see 
that their children were brought up on a better system. 
That this plan would have the desired result if it were pos- 
sible to carry it out is likely enough, but the necessary in- 
eqnalities of its working, and the many cases of 
unavoidable hardship which would arise under it, 
would of themselves be fatal to its retention. If the 
babes of the factory population cannot be fed on 
milk without the intervention of Parliament, it is to 
be feared that they will continue to live on tea and coffee. 
The main cause of this general disuse of milk as the ordi- 
nary food of children is probably the great rise in the 
price of milk consequent on the growth of population in 
the manufacturing districts, accompanied as that growth 
has been by the positive falling off in the supply re- 
sulting from the cattle plague. Parents may not be 
fully aware of the harm their children sustain by the 
change, but if they were told of it, they would perhaps 
answer that they cannot afford to pay the price which even 
skim milk now commands. The most effective cure, there- 
fore, for the evil would be the discovery of some mode of 
increasing the quantity of milk ; but as no one is likely to 
take to dairy-farming out of pure philanthropy, this is not a 
remedy which it can answer any good purpose to insist on. 
Something, however, may be done by the manufacturers 
who employ these children. It is to their interest that the 
working population of the factory districts should not go 
on getting weaker with each successive generation, and 
there is probably more good work to be got out of a fairly 
robust child than out of one that is only just strong enough 
to get through its day’s labour without remark. On purely 
selfish grounds, therefore, if we include in the idea of sel- 
fishness some degree of enlightenment, the factory owners 
would do well to consider whether some portion of the 
wages of children under a certain age could not be paid in 
kind. Dr. Fercusson, when describing the result of his 
own experiments, speaks of having had milk given twice 
a day to feeble children by managers of mills, and 

what could be done without inconvenience in excep- 
tional cases could certainly be done as a general rule. 
A good drink of milk conld be provided twice a day in the 

_ mill for the workers under a given age, and a proportionate 
deduction might be made from the money paid to them at 
the end of the week. No doubt such a practice would be 
open to abuse, and a grasping mill-owner might adopt it, 
not to benefit the children, but because he looked to deduct 
more than the value of the milk from the children’s wages. 
But if the present mode of feeding children be as mis- 
chievous as Dr, Fercusson represents it to be, it would be 
worth running some risk to put an end to a process which 
is so steadily lowering the physical condition of an impor- 
tant element in the population. 


SCRUPLES. 


"HERE are some things of which we should have neither 


too much nor too little; and among these are scruples. Un- 
scrupulous is a term of just reproach; the unscrupulous man is 
dangerous in whatever capacity we have to deal with him, but the 
man of scruples is not therefore desirable as such. He may be 
eligible and deserving, but we should like him better without 
his scruples, for nothing is a graver barrier in social matters than 
obtrusive scruples which we do not share.. Scruples are essentially 
private things; when two people agree together in an objection 
or an opinion, we view it in another light, and probably call it 
something else. Scruples represent private judgment exercising 
itself in small matters; that is, they appear small to common 
sense or to prevalent public opinion, though they are large and 
predominant to the scrupulous mind. Not that scruples are in- 
dependent of the prevailing tone of thought in the world, but they 
are the means by which some persons take their share in it, and 
they constitute the originality of a certain class of intellect—they 
furnish an opportunity for that self-assertion which is a natural 
object with thinkers of every class and grade. 

Of course virtue has scruples. The minuter duties of morality 
have, we may say, an equal obligation with the weightier 
matters of the law; but in one case public opinion is accepted as 
exponent and interpreter, while the scrupulous conscience owns no 
law but itself, and sees no further than the letter. Honesty of the 
straightforward social sort that it is a sin to steal a pin, but 
it does as it would be done by; and, holding itself justified by 
general usage, it takes the pin on an emergency and does not 
call it stealing. The scrupulous person goes pinless at the cost 
of being a less competent and efficient member of the body 
politic, ‘but is not the less confident and satisfied. The scruples 
which fairly bear the character of serupulosity are those which 
warp the judgment and obscure the perception of the relative 
importance of things. The man who is governed by them 
may be a guide to himself, but he is no guide for others; 
his conscience and his reason are not on sufficiently good terms. 
And it may be observed that nobody can be scrupulous all 
round; a pet scruple often makes a clean sweep of collateral 
obligations. The scrupulous temper is liable to large and eccentric 
omissions where the conscience is off its guard. People cannot act 
as members of a family or a community whose/notions of private 
duty cover all their view and engross their attention. We live in 
this world in many capacities, all imposing moral duties, of which 
common sense has to adjust the claims where they seem conflicting ; 
but common sense, even candid and unselfish common. sense, 
is despised and abhorred by the mind possessed by a scruple, 
or regulating itself by a code of scruples. The duties that 
cannot be reconciled, or will not fit in, are set aside—overlooked 
as not of obligation. We know of a clergyman who had a scruple 
against reading any of the words in italics which occurred in the 
Lessons for the Day. He simply passed them over as not dictated 
by inspiration. It was indifferent to him that he made nonsense 
of the Word of God, which it was his office to set forth; he saw 
one side of his duty so very plainly that he saw nothing else, and 
we need not say was utterly unpersuadable. Nor need scruples 
be of this absurd type to show an equal want of grasp of the 
leading idea. It would appear that the capacity for a 
general view is never found in conjunction with this microscopic 
activity of conscience. All scruples are conscientious, and 
carry with them a sort of religious obligation. But it depends 
on the character how deep this goes. y people scruple to 
play a rubber who will plunge into reckless speculation without 
a twinge. It wasa conscientious scruple which induced Pepys, 
on receiving a letter and discerning money in it, to empty the 
letter before he read it, “that I might say I saw no money in 
the paper”; and this is only a type of the action of a great 
many scrupulous persons, who desire to profit by the consequences 
of a certain course of action without incurring the responsibility 
of it. And, short of this, scruples constantly stand in the way of 
an honest perception of right by stopping at the letter. A mind 
given to small scruples has the judgment in leading strings, and 
often misses the flash of truth amid the minute questions which 
occupy it. Perhaps the most common form of hypocrisy is this 
self-deception, 

But, on the other hand, it is no easy matter to settle what are 
scruples—that is, conscientious demurs about small things. What 
were treated as such at one time are afterwards discovered to be 
broad principles. Reformers are charged with scruples and unneces- 
sary niceties, but the scrupulous temper which fastens naturally on 
minuti is not the reforming temper. The so-called scruples of some 
minds have founded sects and parties, and changed the face of society. 
It was quoted as an absurd scruple when Lady Huntingdon, then 
“Queen of the Methodists,” having got her daughter named 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princesses, resigned the appoint- 
ment, as she would not let her play cards on Sunday. Secioty 
would not apply this term to such an objection now. Real scruples, 
the growth of a certain habit of mind, are not catching, we suspect; 
they are characteristics, though circumstances may befriend and 
develop them. Yet every has its own fashion of scruples. A 
formula which at one oooh. everybody accepts without doubt or 
hesitation, at another suggests scruples at every turn—not the 
same, but fitting the temper of the objector. To himself they seem 
original, the birth of his own questioning intellect, and in fact with a 


| family resemblance to his own mind ; but the age is responsible for 
| this particular form. Scruples he would have 
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but not these particular les. Originality is but a 
It is much original, for instance, in these 
days to start a difficulty about eating chickens or rabbits: till the 
eater is satisfied that the rule of the Apostolic Church has been 
observed as to the mamner of their killing, than to have scruples 
about the Thirty-nine Articles ; for to most people the first question 
has been settled for good and all ages ago, the other is a habit of 
the day ; and scruples are contagious. sh 

Scruples that interfere with the easy flow of social intercourse 
and induce a sense of es ment and incongruity will always 
be equally unpopular. Scruples of dress, diet, diction, precision of 
statement, humanity, amusement, ultra-honesty, ultra-veracity, are 
of this class, as setting up a higher standard than the current one. 
We cannot act naturally with people to whom our example even in 
trifles is nothing, who regulate every word and action by an im- 
mediate appeal to private conscience or opinion, whose deviation 
from our practice is a tacit rebuke, who confound us by unexpected, 
undreamt-of moral difficulties. “We all not only call ourselves, but 
know ourselves, to be sinners ; but society cannot be harmoniously 
carried on without taking for granted a general high tone and com- 
munity of correct principles. ‘The man of scruples breaks in upon 
this amiable, and we may even say desirable, assumption. Time, 
change, p , will make no difference here. While the 
world lasts the man who parades his scruples or who is impelled 
by conscience to obtrude them will be thought to spoil good 
company. Drawing-room scruples will for ever be a solitary joy, as 
bar are dear to nobody but the owner. But out of doors 
it is different. Never before have hobbies had sucha “ good time,” 
or scruples been so leniently dealt with ; they are even hailed and 
welcomedas indicative of the private spirit, as emanations—eccentric 
perhaps, but legitimate—of Syren judgment, which when first set 
going never recognized itself for what it was, and was as much 
scandalized as old authority at the variety of tones in which it 
made itself heard. It is curious to observe how unanimous are 
the religious writers who wrote after the outburst of private judg- 
ment and liberty of interpretation upon the question of scruples. 
Whether they treat him with scorn or pity, all schools are equally 
anxious to disown the over-serupulous as anally. Scruples, says 


Jeremy Taylor, are like a stone in the shoe; if you put your foot | 


down it hurts you, if you lift it up you cannot goon. South 
‘sneers at the scrupulosity of those o ers of the Sabbath who 
not only set apart a time to — for it, but a time to prepare 
for that preparation. Barrow, 
his eye as the scruple of Dr. John Owen as to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which led him to put on his hat whenever it was repeated 
in his hearing, characterizes the scrupulous temper as a squeamish 
niceness, a froward perverseness, an arrogant self-conceitedness, a 
manifest despising other men’s judgment, a virtual condemn- 
ing their practice of fault or folly—qualities intolerably odious 
to men and productive of enmity. The unsociable nature of 
scruples is equally re to the exponent of popular Noncon- 
formity, Bunyan, himself at one time of scruples all compact. Mr. 
Feeble Mind warns his companions, “T shall like no laughing; I 
shall like no gay attire; I shall like no unprofitable questions ”; 
and making a final disposition of his effects within sight of the 
Holy City, thus bequeaths the scrupulosity personified in his 
name :—“ As for my feeble mind, that I will leave behind, for that 
I shall have no need in the place whither I go, nor is it worth 
bestowing on the poorest pilgrims; wherefore when I am gone I 
desire thet, you, Mr. Valiaut, will bury it ina dunghill” ‘This is 
taking the habit on its constitutional side. Scruples are constantly 
engendered by weak health, or by solitude working upon a sensitive 
conscience, till not only every deed but every thought is subject to 
harassing questionings— 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to unthink that thought again. 


The reckless circulation of scruples has a good deal to answer for 
in the case of these victims, whose sphere as well as happiness lies 
in work and action, but who, brooding and demurring, at length 
resemble Doubt in Spenser’s allegory :— 

He looked askew with his mistrustful eyes, 

And nicely trod as thorns lay in his way, 

Or that the floore to shrinke he did avyse, 

And on a broken reed he still did staye 

His feeble steps, which shrunk when hard thereon he lay. 


Scruples may have a moral or an intellectual basis. Humility 
is apt to be full of scruples when it unduly predominates over the 
judgment; and the result is often seen in quaint peculiarities of 
diction ; it seems a sort of unbecoming self-assertion to talk as other 

ple do. This is quite a different thing from the ostentatious 
fumnility of certain religious professors who perpetrate acts of 
humility, like the convert of rank who serupled to spend any 
money on himself, and was so ready with his answer when asked 
why he travelled third elass—“ Beeause there was not a fourth.” 
Humility has no ready answers; its scruples are not recognized as 
such by the owner, and their effect upon others is different. Intel- 
lectual scruples irritate, the unreasonable scruples of humility only 
embarrass. Probably all duties in order to be heroically performed 
must display some excess in the direction of either refinement or 
exaggeration; thus alone ean they impress the popular imagina- 
tion. Nor is it in human nature to be at once zealous and 
absolutely reasonable. In all seruples there is something supe- 
rogatory. We may call it a seraple in General Lee never to drink 
wine and never to smoke, but it was not due to a scruple that he 
never swore. The rules that people set themselves for their 


ving probably such examples in’ 


practical guidance are often dictated by scruples, unreasonable 
rhaps, but still serviceable. Thus a very worthy old woman 
bean herself by two scruples never to let the cat sit on her knee 
and never to blow her fire with the bellows—innocent practices, 
as it seems, but to her types of indolence and neglected duties. 
“ Who wills the end wills the means” is a favourite maxim of 
the unscrupulous; but scrupulosity will err on the other side, and 
nd all its consciousness in carping at indispensable conditions ; 
like the zealous missionary who thought it right to marry, but 
serupled to give any time to courting the lady. Scruples with 
many people are a mere sham; they set them up, as others make 
rules, to help them in an emergency ; as @ convenient form for re- 
fusing a request or conferring an obligation. These are no slavery, 
which the scruple proper emphatically is, and, as such, however 
conscientious, inferior as a guide to the unshackled = 
with its larger comprehensive views. An incapacity for this wider 
survey of duty, combined with intellectual activity, makes scruples 
often a family trait. Each member according to his degree of 
ability and his temperament will have his own ; each will deviate 
from the general custom and be a law to himself, and the reverse 
of a law to his kith and kin. But whatever the divergence, one 
int they will have in common—an entire absence of wit and 
| seme in themselves, and most commonly a want of appreciation 
of these qualities in others, 


THE DAUGHTER VISIBLE, 


D® UTANTES are thought by some to be interesting ; but to 

the philosophic observer the mother of the débutante presents 
a more interesting study in proportion as a full-blown matron is 
a more suggestive type of womanhood than an immature miss. 
The presentation of a daughter is a sort of grand climacteric in 
the life of woman. Marriage of course is a change; but, thanks 
to the enlightened notions which nowadays happily prevail upon 
it, its effects as an alterative are minimized. It may be regarded 
simply as an extension of young ladyhood with the area of flirta- 
tion vastly increased. Maternity, again, is an experience which 
may be dismissed as for at least eighteen years quite insignificant 
in the career of a fashionable mother. Invisible girls interfere 
with the amusements of a lively parent little more than non- 
existent girls, But the Daughter Visible works a change which, 
by comparison with the trifling variations of circumstances to 
which we have referred, may fairly be described as momentous. 


She is the signal for a complete revolution in the maternal habits,. 


aims, tastes, character itself. The psychological crisis out of the 
throes of which the Dowager is born is an era in the history of 
woman which well repays the study of on-lookers, who watch the 
development with pity, wonder, or amusement, according to the 
observer's mood and temperament. 

Different women are atiected by the Daughter Visible in different 
ways, but certain phenomena are common to all new-fledged 
chaperons. ‘There can be little doubt that to a ci-devant beauty 
the epiphany of a daughter involves a good deal of mortification. 
In the first place, a girl in society is an unweleome chronometer. 
Then, if she is pretty, the contrast which blooming charms present 
to buxom is trying. The pulchra mater may show her tact, how- 
ever, by posing as that elder sister of her filia pulchrior whom 
elderly admirers of the buxom conjure up for her consolation. 
The self-important lady from the country, who has quitted 
Broadacres Park and her dignified niche in the county hierarchy 
for a season in town, enters on the chaperon’s career with no 
such sentimental retrospect, but without the activity needed for 
going the pace of May Fair without signs of distress. On her the 

ughter Visible acts as galvanism acts on heavy bodies. She 
labours through her part as duenna with the ponderous liveliness 
of a sportive elephant. Then there is the matron who has culti- 
vated literature and politics, and laudably aimed at making her 
drawing-room a centre for intellectual and artistic distinction. 
From her the avatar of the daughter exacts a truly cruel sacrifice. 
She has toturn her back on her social antecedents. The dream of 
a Holland House, of which she should be the presiding genius, 
is abandoned; receptions are exchanged for balls, savants for 
dandies, sucking statesmen for brainless guardsmen, all the 
talents for all the inanities. This frivolous metamorphosis 
is accomplished without faltering, but not without a struggle, 
which gives an air of perplexity to her demeanour which it 
takes a season or two to efflace. There is one kind of mother 
who is unfeignedly glad to launch a daughter in society—the 
matron who is what Pope asserts all women are at heart. 
To her the Daughter Visible is welcome as opening flood-gates of 
fresh dissipation, and furnishing an excuse for new frolics on 
her own account. The passion for racket is so strong in somé 
women that they cannot wait till its satisfaction becomes a duty to 
their own flesh and blood, anda footing in ballrooms is maintained 
by the device of adopting some presentable protégée to serve as & 
warming-pan for girls of their own still in their teens. 

Of the characteristics common to all mothers in their first year 
of chaperonage, perhaps the most striking is their restlessness, 
The mother of the débutante is, to an almost distressing degree, 
the embodiment of unrest. A believer in metempsychosis, 
observing her on her rounds, would probably think that the vol 
of the Wandering Jew or the Flying Pratalonsae had in these later 
days assumed a female shape, and chosen Belgravia for its haunt, 
Encountered by daylight, she is always on her way from the 
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Park to Prince's, from Prince's to Polo. Meet her by candlelight 
and she is always on the move, “going on” to this place or to 
that. Her gy in any given spot is not worth ten minutes’ 
purchase. There is no rest for the sole of her satin shoe. As 
you push your way up Lady A.’s staircase, she sweeps down 
it, and past you, on her road elsewhere. Follow her to 
Lady B.'s, and you will find that she has flown further 
afield. Conversation with her has been out of the question 
since Easter; between Easter and Whitsuntide you may per- 
haps edge in two consecutive remarks; after Whitsuntide speech 
with her resolves itself into signs and obiter ejaculations. This 
feverish activity is not only tiresome to witness, but it is a tac- 
tical blunder. Its effect is to render her unfit for the judicious 
discharge of her delicate duties. To conceive a design and to carry 
it into execution, intervals of calm thought are necessary, and a 
few quiet moments spent in considering the resources at her com- 
mand for the circumvention of the eldest son, the most effective 
means of employing them, and the best way of overcoming his 
resistance, would do more for her project than all this extravagant 
hurry. But of so much mental effort a woman engulphed in a 
maelstrom of engagements is incapable. In seasons to come she 
will find more time for study and reflection, and will learn b 

degrees that it is not distraction, but concentration of forces, whic 

in matrimonial as well as in military struggles wins the day. 
Fagged and exhausted by her exuberant energy, she finds herseif 
as far as ever from the object of her pursuit. The chase which 
opened so briskly in April assumes a very different aspect in July, 
reminding one of the deadlock descri in the Lady of t 


Not nearer might the hounds attain, 

Nor farther might the quarry strain. 
The hunted heir is still in view, but all her efforts to ran him 
down and make a trophy of his ancestral acres and prospective 
coronet are vain. 

Another trait of the one-year-old chaperon is her hopefulness. 
It is pretty to see how sanguine she is, and what a bright view she 
takes of the future. One set of persons are always saying such 
kind things about her girl, and another set are always repeating 
them to her. While other young ladies are misconducting them- 
selves horribly, her Blanche is the model of propriety and good 
manners. She is declared to inherit the charm of her family, the | 
fascination of her race. If not lovely, she is sprightly; if not | 
sprightly, she is invariably well dressed. A great personage has . 

nounced her a tidy-looking girl. The gilded youth smile a 
| sneer approval of her efforts to please. In the ball-room she 
never sits unasked to dance; at the dinner-table her virginal 
prattle is appreciated. In short, Blanche is a success; and this is 
naturally gratifying to Blanche’s mother. Hopefulness assumes 
various forms in the young dowager. Sometimes. it breeds a real 
or affected indifference. In an access of candour she may be heard 
thanking heaven that she is not as scheming Lady Dash and eager 
Lady Blank. The unblushing effrontery of the one and the trans- 
parent wiles of the other are in her eyes equally ludicrous and dis- 
gusting. She is not in a hurry to part with her dear girl; not she. 
For a season or two she hopes to enjoy her sweet companionship. 
When the inevitable offer comes, it will find her not unpre : 
meantime she is content.to remain serenely expectant. There is a 
moral elevation in these sentiments which it is impossible not to 
admire. They shine like the wreck of a nobler maternal philo- 
sophy propounded in a naughty world. Only they must not be 
carried out to a Quixotic extent, nor suffered to mislead the 
true girlish instincts into disconnecting worth from wealth, 
duty from diamonds. But hopefulness in the parent-chaperon 
sometimes becomes a snare. It begets a vaulting ambition which 
is apt to overleap itself. Blanche must marry in her first season, 
and marry splendidly. Indeed it is not a question of a mere 

iage, but of what the fashionable reporter calls an “ alliance,” 
and of an alliance not with ten, iron or calico, but with 
strawberry-leaves, or the next best thing to strawberry-leaves. It 
is wonderful to see with what a lynx-eyed clearness of vision the 
ambitious mother sweeps society through her eyeglass, and by 
what subtle intuitions she detects =e ofa Porphyrogenit. 
You venture to accost her at a crowded reception, and are turning 
a graceful nothing, when lo, a plunge to the right, on the lady's 
part, warns you that you have no longer a listener. Following 
with your eye the undulation of her skirts you discover the cause 
of your abrupt desertion, in the —_ of the young heir to the 
Loamshire p> aoe and catch the echo of the honied accent with 
which he is greeted. Why does she exhibit such a sudden interest 
in your simple remark about the weather? Because she has 
marked the entrance of a Highland earl, and wants to use you as 
a trap for waylaying him. A glance round a ballroom is enough 
to assure her of the presence of the “right men.” With the 
“right men” Blanche may dance or sit through dances, flirt and 
be flirted with, lose herself in conservatories, or linger in supper 
rooms. Where the right men are, Blanche’s mother sits a smiling 
wallflower until daybreak; but from a room where the “ wrong 
men” predominate, she beats a hasty and rather indignant retreat. 
“Come along, my dear,” said a veteran dowager, a model in all 
but the courageous frankness of her opinions to young chaperons 

ing their trade, as she swept her fair charge from a scene 
of the latter description. ‘‘ There is no business to be done here 
to-night. Let us go home to bed.” 

Another very natural, but at the same time rather melancholy, 


effect of the Daughter Visible is the sudden decay of her 
mother’s intevest in former friends, and the subjection of sentiment 


in her bosom to a rigid utilitarianism. Is this man or this woman 
of any use to me ? cause, otherwise, let him or her get out of 
my way. This is the one standard by which henceforward she 
regulates her social conduct. Spinster acquaintances are sacrificed 
in a holocaust to the tyrant daughter. _oo admirers receive 
a quiet congé, and are dismissed to the limbo of inutilities. Even 
the chronic adorer who has lounged for years in her drawing-room 
must submit to the curtailment of his daily budget of small-talk. 
The time is past when she could afford to sit and be amused. 
Henceforward her smiles are reserved for auxiliaries alone. You 
are appraised as a possible ally. If you are worth subsidizing, you 
may hold your ground in her favour; otherwise you are politely 
discarded. On the other hand, the meanest instrument for aiding 
her plans, be it the emptiest fopling or the veriest noodle of the 
clubs, is courted and caressed. It is natural that old cronies should 
feel sore at her neglect of them; but calm and dispassionate judges 
will view her conduct in another light. They will nut only make 
allowance for the exigencies of her situation, but will even find 
something in her new attitude and vocation toadmire. A woman 
with a purpose in life is a head and shoulders above her aimless 
molluscous sister who has none. Enthusiasm is always res 
able; and the young dowager enters on her arduous task with 

nuine enthusiasin. All that the wounded soldier was to Florence 

ightingale, or the inmate of Newgate to Elizabeth Fry, the bril- 
liant settlement of her daughter is to her. There may be 
higher and purer objects of ambition than hers, but there is 
probably none which makes greater demands on the physical, 
moral, and intellectual resources of the sex. Her end may not 
be all that a stern moralist would approve, but let us at least 
do justice to the means employed for attaining it. Let us 
not refuse our tribute of ho to her patience and her fertility 
of resource, to her industry in informing herself of the —_ 
figure of a fortune, the exact amount of an acreage, the legal bear- 
ing of a will, to her indefatigable civility and her politic rudeness, 
to her skill in alternating blandishment with menace, to her brave 
resolve in the last resort to stand at bay and “ask intentions”; in 
a word, to her conscientious endeavour to reconcile her duty 
towards her Daughter with her duty towards her Neighbour when 
the latter happens to be also the heir to a wealthy peerage. To 
those who look below the surface, the true heroine of a first season 
will appear, not the pretty puppet of eighteen, dancing mechanically 
in front to her mother’s piping, but the untiring performer in the 
background who is learning to manipulate the strings of the puppet 
show, and to bend certain rather po tae puppets of the male sex 
to her will. 


RITUAL UNIFORMITY. 


7 subject which has been brought into prominence by the 
Purchas judgment and the new Act which is intended to 
enforce it is not one of merely local or even merely national signi- 
ficance. It has suggested to a distinguished writer a question which 
might be stated ina broader form. Many recent acts of ecclesi- 
astical or quasi-ecclesiastical authorities have led people to ask 
themselves whether those who are responsible for them ever take 
the trouble to consider whether, not “the Church of England” 
only, but the Universal Church of Christ, “is worth pre- 
serving.” This wider aspect of the question is evidently indeed 
not unfamiliar to the writer who has preferred in this instance 
to discuss it in its more limited scope. And if “the Church 
of this great nation is worth preserving” at the cost of much 
which makes up the cherished ideal of statesmen and prelates 
who aspire to govern a vast religious community by the discipline 
of a public school or a — court, the same principle must hold 
good 4 fortiori of a Church which claims to be universal. No 
serious man who is at all acquainted with the existing 
phenomena of the religious world can doubt that we are 
nearing, if we have not reached, a momentous crisis in the 
history, not of this or that particular communion, but of the 
entire Christian Church, however widely the definition may be 
extended, and not least in the history of what is at once the most 
dogmatic and the largest of Christian communities. Some devout 
thinkers may prefer to take refuge in the a of prophecy, 
and speak of the approaching reign of Antichrist, while others 
are content to confine themselves within the safer boundaries of 
human observation and experience. But in either case they are 
confronted by the same facts. Infidelity has always, of course, 
found a place in the literature and society of countries nominally 
Christian, except when temporarily suppressed by the suicidal ex- 
pedient of a censorship or an Inquisition. But it has not for 
centuries, if at all, gained the sort of position it holds just now. 
Even when the Renaissance was in full swing, and it was the 
fashion in polite society to affect Pagan beliefs and more than 
affect Pagan vices, the pou did not penetrate far below 
the surface. For one who studied the cynical philosophy of 
Machiavelli, and aped the morals of Politian or Alexander VI., 
there were a thousand who hung on the fiery eloquence of 
Savonarola, and at least believed in his lofty teaching, if they did 
not act upon it. The Christian revelation, and even “the pallid 
scheme of theism,” had not then, as now, been fiercely, openly, and 
persistently attacked all along the line. If atheism or scepticism had 
grown fashionable, it can hardly be said to have become respectable ; 
and it rapidly succumbed to the double assault of the Lutheran 
Reformation and the Catholic counter-Reformation which followed 
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closely upon it. But in this a great change has been wit- 
own day within of men who are still in 
middle life. Dr. Newman somewhere in the famous essay 
written to explain his secession of “the pressure of the infidel 
argument,” but its coongs has been far more keenly felt since 
1845. Not only do “ ladies talk heresy in gilded saloons,” to adopt 
Mr. Disraeli’s characteristic phraseology, but it is impossible in any 
mixed society to be sure beforehand how many will be “ on the 
side of the ” It is needless, and would detain us too long 
from our immediate subject, to multiply illustrations of a fact 
which is obscure to those only who do not choose to see. And to 
all who still consider Christianity and the Christian Church worth 
— it becomes @ question of grave import how it should 

dealt with. One method of answering that question has been 
tried on an extensive scale during the last two or three decades, 
and the united wisdom of Church and State conspired last year 
to provide facilities for giving it a new trial in England. Unity of 
faith is no doubt the antithesis of scepticism. And what simpler 
way, it may be > of securing unity than to enforce a rigid 
uniformity ? A French Minister of Instruction under the late 
Imperial Government boasted that, when the hand of his watch 
pointed in a certain direction, he knew that every child in France 
‘was repeating the same lesson. Uniformity, it must be granted, 
‘was complete, and “ with a light heart” the French nation entered 
on the campaign of 1870. Subsequent events supplied an odd 
illustration of its unity. 

We are not going to enter here on any discussion of the details 
of the Anglican or any other form of Christian worship. There is 
of course a sense in which the old saying is necessarily true, dex 
supplicandi, lex credendi. Worship must always be the index and 
expression of belief. But the same belief may clothe itself in ve: 
diverse forms according to varieties of national or social or indi- 
vidual character. And to compress them all under one cast-iron 
system of outward uniformity is to sacrifice substance to form, and 
establish a show of external symmetry at the cost of secret discon- 
tent, all the more bitter because forcibly suppressed. Statesmen and 
ecclesiastics, however, are too apt to be of M. Duruy’s mind, and 
will not be content that the same truths should be taught unless 
they are taught everywhere in precisely the same manner and under 
identical conditions of outward detail. They often seem even to 
consider that this visible uniformity is the more important point of 
the two. It matters little, for instance, if we may judge from the 
ecclesiastical legislation of last year, what doctrine of the Eucharist 
is preached, so long as it is preached in a surplice and not in a 
chasuble. This certainly looks like putting the cart before the 
harse. But it is a perversity by no means confined to the members 
of one or one Church, or rather it is a conspicuous example of 
the old proverb that “extremes meet.” Archbishop Tait would 
hardly be gratified at being told that his policy was Ultramontane. 
It is, however, the policy which has been steadily pursued, with 
not very encouraging results, for some time past by the dominant 
party in the Roman Catholic Church. the. reign of the 
.present Pope a dead set has been made at the | “ uses,” which 
varied, we believe, in almost every diocese in France, nearly, if not 
quite all, of which have now been swept away. The Parisian breviary, 
remarkable for its beautiful hymnology,which has been made familiar 
to many English readers in the translation of the late Mr. Isaac 
Williams, only disap; with the accession of the present 
Ultramontane Archbishop. In France just now the Pope is 
able to have his own way, though it may fairly be questioned 
whether he is consulting his own interests by these drastic 
measures. But he has not been suffered to pursue a similar 
course with equal impunity elsewhere. The systematic attempt 
to Latinize the Uniate Armenian Church, which culminated in 
the forcible elevation of Mgr. Hassoun to the Patriarchate, has 
led, since the Vatican Council, to the breaking off of more than 
half that body from communion with Rome. Still more recently, a 
large secession has taken place of Uniates in the Russian Empire 
from the Roman Catholic to the Orthodox Church, and this was 
entirely caused by the senseless endeavour to force on them the 
Latin ritual in place of their own, which had always formerly 
been permitted, and is confessedly free from doctrinal error. 
Similar disputes appear to be at present dividing the Slavonic 
and Hellenic sections in the Eastern Church, between whom there 
is also no sort of doctrinal divergence ; and a formidable schism is 
reported to have already broken out in Bulgaria. Now these con- 
tentions, and especially those which are agitating the Uniates, or 
Eastern Christians in communion with Rome, are very much to 
our present P No one pretends that there is the slightest 
difference of belief between the adherents of the Uniate and the 
Latin rite. Yet we doubt whether the most liberal-minded stickler 
for liturgical freedom would be epee tolerate in two London 
churches such ing contrasts of ceremonial as may be witnessed, 
forinstance,at Rome inchurchesequally subject to Papal jurisdiction. 
The Uniate rite, which in all but a few minute details is identical 
with the Orthodox Eastern, differs at least to eye and ear from the 
Roman, we do not say more widely than Mr. Mackonochie’s 


testants 
have far less common of belief with a Roman Catholic 
than the latter with Orthodox Christians. It has been the 
umwisdom of those who at present inspire the action of the 
Roman Curia to ignore tho tan 


community it controls is torn with Reeionaitee and dissen- 
sions in consequence. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. e authorities 
who manifest so nervous a jealousy of Romanizing influence in 
the Church of England might at least condescend to learn some- 
thing from the high-handed blundering of Ultramontanism. 

On the other hand, it is not superfluous to remark that, while so 
glaring a diversity of external forms as that which distinguishes the 
worship of the Eastern from that of the Western Church is found 
compatible with the closest unity of dogmatic faith, the most exact 
liturgical uniformity affords neither evidence nor security for the 
avoidance of fundamental differences in belief. Among the many 
charges brought against the Jansenists by their enemies, they were 
never accused of departing by a hair’s-breadth from the prescribed 
ritual of the French Church, which nevertheless continued for 
years to denounce and treat them as heretics. The so-called Jan- 
senist Church of Holland, which has been isolated from Rome for 
centuries, and is now in communion with the Old Catholics of 
Germany, has never, we believe, altered one syllable of the prayers 
or rubrics of the Roman Missal. A Pope in earlier days, whose 
name Englishmen have reason to remember with gratitude, when 
he sent missionaries to preach the Gospel to our Saxon forefathers, 
directed them to gather up and utilize for the service of their 
converts whatever they found most edifying in the customs of 
other Churches, whether it was in use at Rome or not. Perhaps 
the advice given to the first Archbishop of Canterbury, albeit 
coming from a Popish source, might not be unworthy the atten- 
tion of his modern successors. The fact is that there is a great 
deal both of pedantry and love of power—in the most ignoble sense 
of the phrase—in this hankering after a Chinese uniformity. In 
the Church of Rome it is mainly due to the influence of the 
Jesuits, who have never ceased to wage a steady warfare 

inst all varieties of local usage, whether Eastern or Gallican. 
The same conflict has been raging within a limited area in this 
country, where the Ultramontane party have spared no pains 
during the last thirty years to assimilate every minutest detail, 
whether architectural or ceremonial, from the style of a cathedral 
to the cut of a surplice, to the most approved Roman pattern. A 
similar spirit is apparently beginning to display itself in the Dis- 
established Irish Church, some of whose leading members are 
eager to assure us that, now they have the making of their laws in 
their own hands, they are resolved to enforce a rigid obedience. A 
learned writer whose work we reviewed favourably the other day 
has incidentally pointed out, in criticizing the Purchas Judgment, 
that no such “cast-iron system of uniformity” as is now 
demanded by zealots of the most opposite schools was 
attempted to be enforced in the pre-Reformation Church. 
And it would not be difficult to show that, just as 
art has been called “the bloom of decay,” uniformity, when- 
ever it has been most completely realized, has not been the 
ion of unity, but the substitute for its loss. The moral 
influence of the Papacy was.never more extensive or more 
beneficent than under Gregory I.; it has never been more suc- 
cessful, as Ultramontanes justly boast, in establishing throughout 
its jurisdiction a dead level of outward uniformity than under 
Pius IX., whose empire is honeycombed with secret disaffection 
and threatened with open schism. We may appeal to the judgment 
of every intelligent observer as to which is the noblest ideal and 
truest evidence of religious strength and harmony. 


UPPER PEMBROKESHIRE AND TEIFISIDE. 


C- is not often, in a land which has become a Chinese puzzle of 
railroads, that a tourist can enjoy the luxury of a week 
out of earshot of the engine-whistle. ‘Thanks to the good metal- 
ling of the hilly roads and to the excellent breed of much-enduring 
horses, that half of Pembrokeshire, or Little England beyond Wales, 
which lies north of Haverfordwest and runs up to Cardiganshire, 
may be compassed with profit and at leisure, either on foot or by 
preferable resort to a light trap, so that you can turn aside at any 
point and see whatever you like, instead of being compelled to follow 
the track of the railway. Taking Haverfordwest as a starting- 
— it is hard to conceive a fresher or less hackneyed country 
or the home-tourist than is to be seen on a drive along 
the upper coast of St. Bride’s Bay to St. David’s; thence 
through a wild, weird country, full of cromlechs, menhirs, 
and early British remains, as well as occasional sea views, 
as far as Fishguard; and so by one or anothez of competing 
routes to the Pembrokeshire Newport, which nestles under the 

ing voleano of Carn Englyr, and is the vestibule, so 
to speak, to the charming vi , church, and stream of Nevern. 
The wonders of the way will have to be taken in detail; 
our tourist may as well understand first that his sketch 
route should take him on through Eglwserw to Cilgerran, and so 
to Cardigan. Moving thence, when he has explored a town 
and port wholly gone to sleep on a bed of culm (i.e. coal-dust 
peal with a third of slimy dirt into moist balls of tolerable fuel), 
and seen the scant remains of the Abbey of St. Dogmaels, and 
strained his eyes after the far scantier traces of Cardigan Castle, 
he may well devote a day, or as much more as he can spare, to the 
eighteen miles between Cardigan and Llandyssil, almost every 
inch ng Oe banks of Teifi, with delicious reaches of wood and 
water. Hill and dale, Norman castle, quaint old seafaring village, 
turfand stone fences, hedges oe oe gorse or here and there 
with laburnum, characteristic (we put out of calculation 
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the crowning glory of the district, the grand object of the pilgrimage, 
St. David's shrine and St. David’s restored Cathedral), the most 
picturesque of Edwardian bridges (with the single span arch, and 
the cylindrical side tunnels, to lighten the masonry, as at Ponty- 
_ thrown over the rocky pools of Teifi, or some point of con- 

uence with one of its tributaries—these shifting and varied 
attractions, with now and then a vista of the sea, and almost 
always an invigorating sniff of it, make the short tour we have 
sketched out an extremely interesting one. 

The only fear is lest we should find a Capua at the outset. It 
is well that tke inexperienced tourist should be prepared for the 
attractions of his starting point. Haverfordwest, set upona hill that 
overlooks the tidal waters of the Cleddau, and itself surmounted 
by the commanding Norman stronghold which, after a common 

elsh county fashion, modern authorities have utilized as a gaol, 
is a clean, broad-streeted, hill-side town, with one noble church 
and a couple of ruined abbeys, and some delightful walks on the high 
ground near the river-side, from which there is a good view. The 
place, in fact, is above the average of Welsh county towns in point 
of markets, society, and general pleasantness, so that there might 
be worse luck than being stranded there in preference to adven- 
turing on the creaky St. David's omnibus, an ultima ratio to which 
none need be reduced while there are three posting-houses with 
serviceable cattle, and at least two large and excellent livery- 
stables. But there is a fascination in the name of St. David's, 
and so we set the pretty town on the Cleddau behind us, and 
casting one or two backward glances from the high ground 
some five miles or so on the St. David's road, at the extensive view 
over the town and valley, plod on as best we may till the bold 
ruin of Roche Castle stands out from its rocky eyrie on the 
right. The Roches or De Rupes are said to have been put 
in charge of the province or hundred of Rhés by Henry IL, 
and to have held the Flemish colony in their jurisdiction from 
Roche Castle at the upper end to Benton Castle, on the Haven, at 
the lower. Their outlook over Broadhaven and St. Bride’s Bay, as 
well as the broken outlines of St. David's Head to the west, might 
have reconciled them to an even less populous and fertile district ; 
but we are not sure that a more attractive modern colony might 
not be set down on the slopes stretching down to the snug and 
sunny beach of Newgale, where Giraldus did not err in espying in 
the midst of the sea the traces of a submerged forest. A feature 
of this beach which we do not recollect to have seen recorded in 
handbook or history is its bank of gravel and pebble thrown up in 
a straight line between the beach and the road, after the manner 
of the Chesil beach, near Abbotsbury and Portland, in Dorsetshire. 
A smart ascent and then a couple of miles of high ground will 
bring the tourist (mostly afoot) to the quaint and picturesque 
village of Solva, a semi-nautical village on a higher and lower 
level at the head and sides of a romantic creek, the dwellers about 
which, though seafaring folk, appear to be keenly alive to the 
tenure of a bit of land; for every cottage has its thriving garden, 
with sometimes a south wall, and very commonly fruit-trees as 
well as vegetables. It is deserving of record too that there isa 

rinting-press in Solva, which is more than can be said of St. 
David's. Indeed until you have actually entered the latter there 
are no visible signs of life or civilization to betray it. 

Yet St. David's, once seen, can never be forgotten. It must 
remain the “ ille terrarum preter omnes angulus,” not merely to 
the architect and ecclesiologist, but to all who can appreciate the 
triumphs of conception and achievement of which Churchmen were 
capable in simpler and less self-seeking ages than our own. Lyingas 
it were within a basin of no great circuit, compact as a whole, yet 
wonderfully diversified in spite of its compactness, the contempla- 
tion of St. David’s Cathedral from the Gate-house on the 8.E., 
the prebendal houses, or the preferable approach from the N.E., 
discloses the magnificence of the original design. It is only 
modern parsimony that hesitates to provide for regular services here, 
but we recognize a step in the right direction when we see in the 
north side of the nave of St. David’s a new oak pulpit of Sir 
Gilbert Scott's designing, set up for the laudable object of Sunday- 
evening preaching to Welshmen in their own language, which has 
hitherto languished forlorn in a shabby side-chapel. The next 


step surely will be a morning end evening daily service; and. 


the day may yet come when the picturesque ruins of St. Mary's 
College will be built up and turned to account, and even 
the great hall of Bishop Gower’s unique palace become the 
scene of ecclesiastical gatherings, as when of old princes and 
pilgrims fiocked to it, and were entertained by the early bishops 
out of their ample common revenues. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that before St. David’s can recover its importance or reveal 
its charms to the general eye, there is a good deal to be done. 
Though the masonry of many houses in the village and its environs 
bespeaks the solid Flemish architecture, there is a strange dearth 
of suitable quarters for tourist or sojourner; the place is said to 
boast one trap and horse for hire, and the simple, sleepy St. David's 
folk appear to have forgotten that, in the dheakes of monkish or 
episcopal hospitality, good entertainment ought to be procurable 
for man and beast, on condition of its being paid for. If to 
examining the cathedral and palace the tourist should add an 
exploration of the rock scenery, the Oaerfai quarries, “the organ 
and choir,” “the Bishop and his clerks,” and the precipitous fortress 
on St. David’s Head, the appetite acquired may be in excess of 
the available resources of the place. Thanks to its historians—one 
of them now its Bishop, the other an authority as to cathedral archi- 
tecture second to none of his contemporaries—thanks also to Mr. 
R. J. King’s Handbook of Welsh Cathedrals, there is no call for us 


to dilate on the beauties of St. David’s, which may be studied in 
one’s arm-chair, or inspected, handbook in hand. 

With the decorations and roof-work of the nave, Bishop Gower’s 
rood-screen, the rose-window at the east end of his beautiful palace, 
and one or two other “ memorabilia” impressed on our remembrance, 
we pursue our way to Fishguard across a lonesome tract of country, 
now and then enlivened by a peep of the sea through an interval 
of its barriers to the left, but for the most part chiefly interesting 
for its endless crop of early British remains in the shape of rock- 
ing-stones, meinihirion, and cromlechs. Nearing Fishguard, and 
in the boundaries of Llanwnda parish, one’s eye is attracted to the 
extremely pretty sands of Goodwick, a choice and unhackneyed 
bathing-place, the back of which is formed of Strumble Head. Its 
pretty villas and cottages stud the headland’s side almost to the 
water-mark ; and here, remote from smoke and brass bands, a fugi- 
tive from towns might do worse than take a modest lodging, climb 
cliffs which are the southern boundary of Cardigan Bay, and weave 

oetry, romance, or history, as he lists, out of the landing of the 
rench under General Tate at Carreg-gwastad Point, and their 
surrender to Lord Cawdor, his handful of yeomanry, and his regi- 
ment of red petticoats. Goodwick is within an easy walk of 
Fishguard, which is in itself a delightful situation. An upper 
town overlooks the harbour and fishermen’s quarters, and affords 
pleasant views of the blue waters of the bay. Broad and easy 
ths connect it with the sloping cliffs, whilst to the rear of the 
ower town stretches the picturesquely wooded valley of the 
Gwaine, inviting the steps of angler, artist, and botanist; and adding 
one more charm to a spot which still remains a retreat only be~ 
cause Milford seemed a preferable terminus to the Directors of the 
South Wales Railway. We can conceive no pleasanter sojourn 
for a week ora month; though one would do well to beware of 
“ Association” Days, such as our evil genius threw us amidst, on 
a recent visit to Fishguard. The Association Day isa gathering 
into some selected town for the “ business of the soul,” as an in- 
formant told us, of some fifty or hundred preachers and at least 
seven ur eight thousand hearers from all parts of South Wales. 
Though the gathering is Nonconformist, it is not so much by garb. 
and vestments, which are strangely imitative of the Establishment 
type, as by a general “ Boanerges” look that its leaders are dis- 
cerned; but, as preaching and praying go on from morning till 
night, with (if our observation was correct) a few interludes and 
episodes of horse-dealing and sweethearting, it is needless to say 
that an Association Day is not very inviting to the tourist, 
Happily, however, a good trap is to be obtained, and there isa 
charming valley drive past Glynhamel, the former seat of Fenton, 
the Pembrokeshire historian, and Llanllowel, the old seat of the 
Gwynnes, along the woody banks of the Gwaine, towards the pretty 
but seemingly somnolent little coast town of Newport. The descen- 
dant of the lords of Cemaes has here amalgamated the ruined castle 
of his Norman ancestors with a not violently modern seaside resi- 
dence ; and this mixture of old and new is even praiseworthy by the 
side of that which has been consummated in the church, the em- 
battled tower of which resembles those of Llandyssil, Cardigan, 
&e., and is as old as the thirteenth century, whilst nave, chancel, 
and aisles have been, to use the language of “ Murray,” “ modern- 
ized in the very plainest form”—in other words, robbed of the old 
oak roof and ancient rood-loft, and reduced by whitewash 
and careful study of meeting-house window architecture to a 
hideous plainness. Yet Newport would repay a leisurely sur- 
vey. It retains divers traces of the rights and customs of the 
barony or lordship marcher of Cemaes, and names of people and 
places which take us back to the days of the Norman occu- 
pation. The ancient name of one meadow at the end 
of the town furthest from the sea and nearest to Nevern 
is said by Fenton to be Hanging-Stone (stone-henge), and, 
if for no other cause, the tourist should linger at Newport till he 
has seen the cromlech which this field still contains. Not that it 
can compete with the Pentre-Evan cromlech, some three miles 
from Newport on a by-road which runs to the right of the village 
of Nevern (with its network cross and old ruined castle), and leads 
eventually into the road through Eglws Erw to Cilgerran and 
Cardigan. This cromlech is not easy to find, and is apt to be 
given up asa myth. But tenacity of p will be rewarded if 
the tourist eschews the first three turnings to the right after 
leaving Newport, and, avoiding the old Tudor farmhouse of the 
same name as the cromlech, takes the next turn, which will bring 
him by a road along the sides of Tycanol to within a stone’s throw 
of one of the grandest cromlechs in South Wales. The dimensions 
are given in Fenton and in the Cambrian Archeological Journal, 
but it may be enough to say that, standing to landward of it, you 
get a view through it of Carn Englyr, and that six or seven 
mounted horsemen might ride abreast beneath its enormous cap- 
stone. 

The sense of having seen this wondrous relic will sustain the 
tourist along a dullish road through Eglws Erw, crossing the 
river Nevern at Pont Baldwin. It is best to take Cilgerran on the 
way, unless indeed assured that the tide will serve for a boating 
excursion along the Teifi from’ Cardigan. In some respects the 
latter plan will be preferable, as it is only too easy to exhaust the 
lions of Cardigan ; and the massive ruins are so best seen, and best 
remembered in this matchless blending of ruin, rock, and river. As 
the Teifi which has flowed westerly from Llechryd takes a southern 
turn amidst the woods, and then again glides on towards the west, 
the commanding towers of Cilgerran burst grandly on the view, and 
impress us as much with the awe of an Edwardian fortress as the 
coracles on the river with the primitive customs of the waterside, 
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The eighteen miles from Cardigan to Llandyssil are best got over 
on the four-horse omnibus which runs thither from Cardigan twice 
in the day, and every mile of the road along Teifiside, A little more 
than way is another pieturesque, but more utter, ruin—namely, 
Dinas Emlyn, or Newcastle in Emlyn, a striking site, enhanced by 
the double curve of the Teifi, now in tranquil stream, anon in 
rushing torrent, around its rocky basements. But the charm of 
this part of the route is less in its castles than in its river scenery, 
the rocky bed and picturesque falls of which near Henllan Bridge, 
the salmon leap, the village and watermill at Cenarth, the canopied 
high road for miles along its bank, the variety of views pre- 
sented within a mile on either side of Lisndysail Bridge, impress 
the tourist with a sense of regret that he has here reached the 
confines of the busy world again. 


END OF THE BEECHER CASE. 


Wwe are told that on Sunday evening last “a very curious in- 
cident” occurred at the City Temple in reference to the 
Beecher trial. This trial has produced many curious incidents, 
and the City Temple is apparently a congenial soil for them to 
grow in, We do not know whether people who assemble on 
“Sabbath evening” in the City Temple are necessarily Sabbata- 
rians, and if they are, they would perhaps consider the sending of 
a “kindly ie by telegraph” to Mr. her on Sunday evening 
asa necessity. It is stated that at the close of his sermon Dr. 
Parker proposed to telegraph “fraternal greetings” to America, 
and as his congregation “enthusiastically responded,” the message 
was accordingly despatched. We observe with satisfaction that 
ocean telegraphs are not occupied exclusively with the tightness of 
gold and the dulness of grey shirtings; they are employed to pro- 

te the emotions of religious and political assemblies. The Gity 
Ten le assures Mr. Beecher of its confidence, and thanks his “ noble 
people ” for upholding him in affliction. We venture to abridge a 
message which, regardless of expense, was composed in the gushing 
style suitable to the circumstances. This message was forwarded on 
Sunday night or Monday morning, and on Monday evening Ply- 
mouth Church returned thanks to Dr. Parker for the “ noble 
sympathy ” of himself and co tion. It is difficult to see 
why the sympathy of the M4, Casas should be noble, but we 
believe that the ¢ for tlantic messages is only two 
shillings word, and perhaps the epithet may be worth that. 
Besides the telegraphic a of confidence and sympathy, we 
learn that an address to Mr. Beecher has been signed by Dr. Parker 
and other “ congregational” ministers who have been watching with 
the gravest anxiety the “tn of the late trial. Ifindeed “ the most 
sacred interests of the Church of Christ throughout the world” 
were involved in this trial, anxiety was not misplaced, nor could it 
perhaps be now altogether turned into joy. e notion that the 
welfare of the universal Church depended on the verdict of the 
jury in Tilton v. Beecher had not occurred to us, and therefore we 
regarded the reports of evidence, which Dr. Parker told his con- 
gregation he had read, as an unmitigated nuisance. Our own ex- 
pectation would be that the Church of Christ could survive the 
extinction of Mr. Beecher, and the assumption by Dr. Parker and 
others that their brother minister is indispensable to the spiritual 
Welfare of the world seems to us a particularly offensive variety of 
priggishness. Putting the matter into plain words, they mean 
that, if Mr. Beecher had been proved guilty of adultery, religion 
would have received a knock-down blow. But if indeed the 
vitality of religion depended on the decision of a crim. con. case, 
it might not be altogether satisfactory that the jury should be 
discharged without a verdict. If, however, we confine our view 
to the interests, sacred or other, of Plymouth Church, we shall 
find that those interests have not suffered by the late trial, but, on 
the contrary, Mr. Beecher preached there on the Sunday before the 
trial ended, “in the presence of the greatest throng that ever 
crammed that famous edifice”; and we have since learned by 
telegram that Mr. Beecher’s flock have voted him a salary of a 
hundred thousand dollars, with a unanimous expression of “en- 
tire. confidence.” The New York Herald, trom which we 
take the former statement, adds that “the variety of summer 
bonnets, with all their flowery trappings, gave the interior of the 
building the Yo ym of a conservatory,” and very likely the 
same idea might have been derived from an observation of the 
temperature. The poet who denied swallow-tailed coats to the 
Apostles had probably never heard of their preaching to summer 
bonnets with flowery trappings. 

This display took place on what was supposed to be the 
last Sunday morning before the “momentous verdict which 
was to decide the fate of the great preacher,” and we cannot 
rany | suspecting that the anxiety of some of the congregation 
to hear Mr. Beecher resembled that of their fellow-country- 
men to shake hands with Martin Chuzzlewit before he sailed 
for Eden. The Herald, looking at Mr. Beecher from a journal- 
istic point of view, calls him “the man whose name has be- 
come a household word throughout the globe,” and evidently 
considers that it is thus paying him a high compliment. The 
sacred interests of the Church ought not to be forgotten by that 
journal on a Monday, when its columns are full of reports of 
sermons preached in New York the day before; and perhaps it 
considers that these interests are promoted by the publication daily 
during many weeks of what we should disgusting garbage. 
We express no opinion whatever on the question raised in thi 


trial. We assume Mr. Beecher’s innocence, and only say that he 
is one of the most unfortunate of men. He has given occasion to 
the printing of a vast quantity of unwholesome matter, and 
we may be sure that countless thousands have, like Dr. Parker, 
found it their business or pleasure to read all the evidence 
presented at the trial. Dr. Parker and his brother ministers 
thank Heaven that they are able to form a judgment favourable 
to Mr. Beecher on a trial which affected the interests of the 
Church; and it does not seem to occur to them that Heaven 
could take care of the Church in any other way. But if 
there had been no Mr. Beecher, there could have been no trial 
and no segeels, and per on the whole, religion would 
have gained more than it lost. The clergy of the Church 
of England who lament that the law does not allow them to preach 
in the City Temple can at least join with Dr. Parker in i 
Heaven that the entire Church has been saved in the progress, if 
not by the result, of this trial; and if Mr. Beecher could be induced 
to visit England, they might unite with him in exercises which 
would put Messrs. Moody and Sankey nowhere. His name is trul 
a household word, and he divides that honour, if it be one, wi 
the Tichborne Claimant. But if he cannot come to England, his 
admirers here must content themselves with an interchange of 
fraternal greetings by telegraph, and perhaps it might be convenient 
to carry a wire into the pulpit of the City Temple, so that Dr. 
Parker and his congregation might communicate with Plymouth 
ya promptly, and without troubling the regular ks on 

undays. 

This trial began on the 4th January. It reached on Thursday, 


.the 17th June, its 109th day, and on that day it was adjourned to 


Monday, the 21st June. On Sunday, the 20th June, Mr. Beecher, 
to use the beautiful lan: of the New York Herald, “ came up 
smiling” to preach as usual at Plymouth Church, and it was then 
expected that the verdict would be given before that day week. 
On Monday, the 21st June, and following days the case pro- 
ceeded, and when the plaintiff's counsel had finished his reply, 
an application was made to re-open the case in order to introduce 
evidence which, it was alleged, had been only just discovered. 
It need not be said that the readers of the Herald and other 
papers were already in full possession of this new evidence, 
which purported to describe criminal acts committed by the de- 
fendant with Mrs. Tilton. The evidence was embodied in 
affidavits, and there was an affidavit in answer by Mrs. Tilton 
denying the allegations of these new witnesses generally and par- 
ticularly. The Judge refused to re-open the case, and then pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. With refreshing brevity he accom- 
plished his task in two hours, and the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. This was about one o’clock on Thursday, 24th June, 
and all that day and until ten o’clock at night, parties, spectators, 
and reporters hung about the Court expecting the verdict to be 
delivered. But the jury deliberated for eight days, and then came 
into Court and announced their continuous di ent, and were 
disc . This result was telegraphed to London on Friday, 2nd 
July, and the morning papers of Saturday last announced the ter- 
mination of the case, It is said that nine of the jury were for Beecher, 
and three for Tilton, and Mr. Beecher’s friends profess satisfaction 
at the result. The sympathy of Dr. Parker and his congregation 
became irrepressible on Sunday last, and could only be comfortably 
expressed by telegraph. The proceedings of the New York Herald 
in reference to the alleged new evidence form one of the most curious 
features of the case. Under the attractive heading of ‘‘ Beecher’s 
Sin,” it published on June 19 a statement purporting to be made 
to one of its own reporters, by a person to whom one of the 
new witnesses made a statement three years ago. A i 
to the Herald, ‘‘ the thinking portion of the community” 
come to the conclusion that the new evidence would be admitted 
by Judge Neilson, who, however, rejected it. The friends of Mr. 
Beecher, who are supposed to be satisfied with the result of the 
trial, have, no doubt, observed that two men were tempted to 
come forward and commit what must in their view be perjury of 
the most wicked and deliberate kind. It is to be hogat that we 
shall not hear much more of the case, and at any rate we think 
that further reference to the “ Church of Christ” in connexion 
with it might well be spared. 


THE TWELFTH OF JULY IN ULSTER. 


STRANGER in Ulster this week has had much to endure. 

Should he hold out until Monday, he will find that much 
more has still to be borne. On that sacred day, especially if the 
weather be fine, rest will be driven from his pillow at sunrise. He 
is fortunate indeed if the noise of the days that are past has not 
given him a nervous fever. For he must listen from morn till night, 
nay from night till morn again, to fifes and drums, shouts and 
shots, varied by an occasional brass band, or a song in chorus, 
until the glorious annive has been duly honoured. Every 
country road will be filled with a throng of perspiring Protestants, 
each man accompanied by his wife or his sweetheart as the case 
may be, decked like himself with orange ribbons, and equally 
enthusiastic in the good old cause. Toiling along to the sound of 
a big drum and a feeble fife, the “Lodge” is on its way to the 
appointed place of meeting, where a sham fight is to come off 
between King William and King James. The day is to end with 
a terrific single combat, in which the representatives of the rival 
monarchs will perform prodigies of valour, though the ultimate 
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defeat of King James is a foregone conclusion. Every one who has 
a gun and can carry it, every one who has a horse and thinks he 
can ride it, every one who has paid five shillings to be admitted to 
the Orange mysteries, and especially every one whom twenty- 
pence extra have entitled to the honours of the “Arch Purple,” 
are out in full panoply on the twelfth, and join in the procession. 
The church tower has been an object of anxious solicitude during 
the night. To crown the steeple with flags, and to guard it when 
crowned from the attentions of Papists and police, of timid 
rectors and over-zealous istrates, been the vigilant em- 
loyment of all loyal men. every roadside garden the orange 
ilies and the blue monkshood have been coaxed to be in flower 
for the “Twelfth.” Practice upon the drum has gone on all 
night for weeks past in many a lonely farm, for even such 
drum-beating cannot be learntin ahurry. In many a church to- 
morrow the curate will wear an o' scarf, and on the read- 
ing desk will hang the decorations with which he does not adorn 
his person. He will preach of Babylon and tyranny, of the Bishop 
of Rome and his enormities, and will refer in conclusion to the 
Immortal Memory, with perhaps a quotation from the “ Glorious 

Day of Aughrim’s Field,” or the “ Battle of Lisnagade.” 
hy pe Battle of the Boyne did not take gd the 
tw of July. Every loyal Orangeman knows eart a 

verse which the date. 

July the first, of a morning clear, 
One thousand six hundred and ninety ; 

although the original version is somewhat different, and com- 
mentators agree in considering these lines to be corrupt. Indeed, 
as a specimen of the heroic ballad, produced in the infancy of a 
great people, the battle of the Boyne is not without interest, and 
the result ofa little research seems to point to this as the true 


opening :— 
July the first, in Oldbridge town, 
en many & man iay on 
By the ps that, did 

This version only omits the year, and it is the day of the 
month to which we specially refer; for the change of style 
places the anniversary on the twelfth, and nobody quarrels 
with an adjustment which enables the enthusiast to keep two 
days ins of only one, and to make choice, in a climate 
where sunshine is precious, of the best weather for his holi- 
day. As a rule, however, the twelfth is the day selected for 
the annual demonstration of “ loyalty, patience, firmness, and 
brotherly love.” The objects of the Orange Institution are very 
fully set forth in the profession of faith from which these words 
are taken. It is headed “ Twenty Reasons for being an Orange- 
man,” and was drawn up by a distinguished clergyman, recently 
dead. Among the “ Reasons” is one which the processionists of 
Monday next will not greatly . “Orangemen,” it says, 
“ honour the Holy Bible at all their meetings, conduct their pro- 
ceedings by its heavenly precepts, and frame the Orange ritual 
chiefly from its sublime prophecy.” The master of every lodge 
carries a Bible in his iand, as he heads the procession on horse- 
back, but its “heavenly precepts” do not seem to teach him 
tolerance, while the ritual he derives from its “ sublime prophecy ” 
appears to prescribe copious libations of raw whisky. Teetotal lodges 
do indeed exist, and Orange literature includes a song appropriate 
to their peculiar requirements, from which we learn that, though 
they fill no mantling cup, the baffled traitors may loudly rail, may 
shriek their lying tale, may even hug dark priestcraft’s galling 
chains, but cannot, dare not, sever their heart-knit union with 
other lodges. The Book of Joshua is dear to the average 
Orangeman, but some have been heard to grumble in a neologian 
spirit that no record of the Siege of Derry is to be included even 
in the revised Prayer-Book. 

The anniversary festival has lost a great deal of its flavour since 
the repeal of the Act against party processions. A breach of the 
law which did not also involve a saves of bones offered great 
attractions to the fervent Protestant. There are drawbacks even 
to the pleasures of victory, When you have knocked out your 
adversary's eyes, it ee the intensity of your satisfaction to 
miss your own nose. Yet martyrdom for the good cause was 
much desired by a brave spirit; and the more so while it 
might be attained by only walking in a coloured scarf. A 
few days in gaol, followed by a triumphant welcome home from 
the assembled lodge to the tune of the “Protestant Boys” or 
the “Boyne Water,” was a form of martyrdom worthy of 
a moderate ambition, and was not too expensive a luxury for 
occasional indulgence. Now, unfortunately, such glory can only 
be earned through the dangers of a party fight. Ths abrogation of 
the former penalties against any demonstration, including even the 
performance of music “calculated to arouse animosity in the minds 
of any of her Majesty's subjects,” leaves nothing but a battle open 
to the soul which thirsts for distinction. But fighting requires 
the co-operation, so to speak, of a real foe; and the adver- 
sary, notwithstanding the well-known fact that a Protestant is 
more than a match for a dozen Papists, sometimes gains the day. 
In this case the consequences are very unpleasant. Imprisonment, 
without the exhilarating consciousness of victory, is a prospect 
calculated to appal even the drunkenest follower of King Witton. 
The modern Orangeman takes down his ancestral blunderbuss with 
a sigh; and though, while he cleans the piece, he says, as he has 
said every July for years, “ Ef I meet a Papish I'll empy her,” his 
heart miagives him. Secretly he hopes that the foe will be wise in 
time and will stay at home, 


Things are much ch for him also in other ways. Formerly 
the religious and political side of the controversy was not made so 
prominent as it is now. Romanists and Protestants sometimes 
walked together on the great, often on the smaller, anniversaries. 
Fifty years ago a story was current that an assault had been com- 
mitted on a young Papist. He had walked with his friends in a 
Protestant procession. The steward of the meeting, observing that 
he did not give the usual sign, took him fora spy, and knocked 
him down. A strong feeling was excited among the Orangemen 
in consequence, and many of them regarded him always with 
especial favour. But now we have changed all this. Whether by 
recent legislation or by the action of the Ultramontane y, the 
breach between Protestants and Romanists is wider than ever. 
The rivalry of parties has been greatly embittered, and in the 
North, where the Protestants find themselves in the majority, they 
do not fail to make their superiority felt by every act of petty 
tyranny in their power. To humiliate a Papist in public is the 
height of an Orangeman’s ambition. If a triumphal arch, decked 
with orange flags, can be so placed across the road that the priest 
and his flock must pass under it to reach their chapel, great is the 
joy of the Orangeman. He is bound, to a again from the 
“Twenty Reasons,” to show forth by his life his desire for man’s 
salvation, and to spare no pains “ in his efforts to deliver Romanists 
from mental perversion and spiritual slavery.” He is convinced 
that, if Her Majesty would but employ the loyal Orangemen 
of Ulster to keep the peace, every Papist in Ireland would forth- 
with be either converted or extirpated. That there should be 
any question as to the political expediency of an alternative 
conversion or extirpation he never dreams. On the whole, 
though he recoils from any desire for wholesale slaughter, he 
ventures to hope that, if it should be his painful duty, he would 
not be found to shrink from it. 

A few old men survive whose memory extends to the Battle of 
the Diamond and the rebellion of Ninety-eight. At lodge meet- 
ings much talk of these events goes on, and those who cannot 
remember so long renew the traditional boasts, and keep up their 
spirits by chanting the “Catalogue.” This Homeric composition 
gives a list of the leaders who were at the relief of Derry, and 
sometimes sounds like a selection from Scott. Thus:— 

Morgan and White here joined the fight, 
Led on by Adam Murray, 
Logan and Lane, Fisher and Fane, 
And Conyngham and Curry. 
And this verse is worth quoting as illustrating the old pronuncia— 
tion of Rome :— 
Tracy, Fullerton, and Hume, 
With Manson, Smith, and Hilson, 
Stood here against the slaves of Rome, 
With Wilkins, Keys, and Wilson. 
But the chant reaches its most inspiriting point when this 
sonorous verse is sung :— 
The Cumber men came from their glen, 
James Murray their commander, 
Where Radcliffe fought, and glory sought 
With Lord Mount Alexander. 
One old hero has seen the pikes prepared, as old Parr saw 
the horse-load of arrows for pve eg and another preserves 
a lively recollection of the famous Orangeman who vindi- 
cated his preference for a pitchfork over any other weapon, by 
the sound reason that “twenty prods meke forty holes.” But the 
time is long past since the nge societies merely existed for 
boasting, toasting, and song-singing. They have not a large field 
for their operations, but within certain districts of Ulster their 
power is immense. Not long ago a train full of Romanists, bound 
on some pilgrimage, or intending to hold some political meeting, 
was kept ali day at a siding, watched by the assembled lodges of 
the neighbourhood, and obliged, as night fell, to reverse the engine 
and return home. Strange to say, the only recent occasion on 
which Protestants and Romanists have been found working 
together peaceably was when the strike of linen operatives at 
Belfast gave rise to a new political combination into which the 
religious question did not enter. It is impossible to foresee how 
long this new alliance will last. In the more rural districts 
nothing of the kind could be tolerated. The country Orangeman 
Seies toe Pope with an unreasoning hatred. He hates the very 
name of Pope. The unwary schoolmaster who placed some lines 
from the Essay on Criticism over his door had his house wrecked 
because the poet's name was appended. So at least the story goes, 
and other stories are current to the same effect; as, for example, 
that of the Protestant farmer who would not put his name on his 
carts because the Act of Parliament prescribes ‘‘ Roman letters an 
inch long.” 


= 


CORONERS. 


b gm things are to be inquired by the coroners of the lord 
the king. When the coroners of the lord the king have a 
command from the king’s bailiffs, or from the good men of the 
country, to go where any are slain or suddenly dead or wounded, 
or where houses are broken, or to a place where it is said that 
treasure is found, they ought forthwith to go, and to command 
four of the next towns or five or six to be before them in 
such a place. The statute of King Edward I., from which these 
words are taken, displays equal anxiety to protect the king’s 
subjects and the king’s revenue. The coroners are to inquire as to 
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@ person slain, where he was slain, whether it were in a field, or in 
a house, or at any wrestling, or at a tavern, or in any company, 
and whether any and who were there. And if any be slain, of 
whose murther any be found culpable, let the coroners imme- 
diately go to their houses, and inquire what chattels they have, 
and what corn they have in their grange; and if he be a freeman, 
what land he hath, and what is the annual value of it, 
and what corn he hath in the ground; and when the 
have thus inquired of everything, they shall cause the taal, 
corn, and chattels to be appraised, and they shall be de- 
livered to the whole township to answer before the justices 
for the same; and in like manner of the freehold, how much 
it is worth yearly. These things being inquired, the bodies 
of the persons dead or slain shall be forthwith buried. In like 
manner is to be inquired of them that are drowned or suddenly 
dead. Of treasure-trove the coroner ought to inquire who are the 
finders, and in like manner who are suspected thereof; and this 
may be well perceived where one usually haunteth taverns and 
hath done so of long time. 

This statute merely affirmed the existing common law. Coroners 
are very ancient officers, and in former days were the principal 
conservators of the peace within their counties, An inquisition of 
death found before a coroner was of such high credit that anciently 
the judges would not receive a verdict acquitting a person of the 
death of a man found against him by the coroner’s inquest, unless 
the jury finding such acquittal had also found what other person 
did the fact, or by what other means the person came to his death; 
“ because it — by the coroner's view, on record, that a person 
was killed.” This was very like saying that somebody must be 
hanged, and it did not greatly matter who. And if a person were 
slain, and upon the coroner's inquest it were found that a certain 
— fled, though he were afterwards uitted both of the 
elony and flight, yet he forfeited his goods; for “ when goods are 
once lawfully vested in the king by inquest, the Propert in them 
cannot be divested.” In those days property of ef ind was ve 
apt to stick to the king’s fingers. By astatute of King Henry VII. 
a coroner should have for his fee upon every inquisition taken upon 
the view of a body slain 13s. 4d. out of the goods and chattels of 
the murderer, or out of the amerciament imposed upon the town- 
ship if the murderer escaped. But this only applied to murders; 
for, by a statute of the next reign, “upon a request made to a 
coroner to come and —_ upon the view of any person slain, 
drowned, or otherwise dead by misadventure,” the said coroner 
should diligently do his office without taking anything therefor. 
By a statute of King George II., for every inquisition “duly 
taken ” by a coroner, the sum of 20s. is to be es to him, and also 
od. for every mile he shall travel to hold such inquisition. This 
recompense is to be over and above the fee of 13s. 4d. for an in- 
quest upon a body slain or murdered ago under the previous 
Act. By a later Act a further fee of 6s. 8d. “for every inquest 
holden” is payable. As regards the fee of 20s. which, by the 
statute of King George II., is payable only when the inquest 
is “duly taken,” the justices in Quarter Sessions are the 
judges to determine whether the inquest was duly taken; and by 
using the word “duly” the Legislature meant to raise 
the question whether it was proper that an inquest should be held. 
As was said by the Court of Queen’s Bench, “ It is not proper that 
an inquest should be held unless there were grounds laid before 
the coroner which made it proper that there should be an inquiry, 
and the justices are to exercise their discretion in determining 
whether it was proper that the inquest should be held.” The 
same Court said in an earlier case :—“ Due taking of an inquisi- 
tion implies not only care and diligence in the taking, but the 
taking under such circumstances as make it proper that it should 
be taken.” And when Lord Ellenborough presided in that Court 
he said, “‘ There were many instances of coroners having exercised 
their office in the most vexatious and oppressive manner by ob- 
truding themselves into private families, to their great annoyance 
and discomfort, without any pretence of the deceased having died 
otherwise than a natural death, which was highly illegal.” 

Frequent conflicts have occurred between justices at Quarter 
Sessions and coroners upon — whether inquests were pro- 
perly taken, and it might be difficult to lay down a rule sufficient 
to decide all such cases, although in a particular case it would be 


easy to say whether the coroner had acted properly. Lord Ellen- 
borough seenis to say that it is illegal to hold an inquest where 
the deceased died a “natural death,” but when Mr. Carttar held 


an inquest on the child of the “ Peculiar People” who died of 
pleurisy and chronic inflammation of the lungs in the absence of 
any medical attendant, his conduct was generally approved. Yet 
this was a “natural death” in the common meaning of that ex- 
pression, and it was not a death by “ misadventure,” which is the 
word used in an early statute. In a case which came before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench the deceased died of locked jaw produced 
by injuries to his fingers by a chaff-cutter, and the coroner before 
theta considered thatthere wassome doubt whether themedical 
treatment of the case by the _— doctor had been skilful and judici- 
ous. The same coroner held an inquest on a child which had been 
accidentally burnt to death. The Quarter Sessions disallowed the 
coroner's charges for both inquests, on the ground that they were 
unnecessary. Yet the latter was clearly a death by “ misadven- 
ture,” and it may be conjectured that the justices disallowed the 
charges in the second case in order to punish what they considered 


unnecessary meddling in the first case. Coroners, remembering 
perhaps their ancient position as principal 
peace within 


conservators of the 
their counties, are rather apt to constitute themselves 


supervisors-general of the health and social ments of their 

neighbours. If their activity happens to be approved by the news- 

ve arab is well, but otherwise they are treated as vexatious 
sybodies. 

These remarks may help to explain a correspondence between the 
Lord Chancellor and Dr. Hardwicke, Coroner for Middlesex, 
relative to the inquest held upon the late Sir Charles Lyell. The 
Lord Chancellor has power to remove a coroner for misbeha- 
viour, and therefore he caused his principal secretary to write for an 
explanation of this case. It may be remembered that Sir Charles Lyell 
died on 22nd February last, at the of 77. He had been suffer- 
ing from illness up to 19th December, and was attended by Dr. 
Andrew Clarke. On that day he iy and fell in coming down- 
stairs, and his illness was increased by this accident. Dr. Clarke 
continued his attendance, and Sir James Paget and Dr. Cassidy 
also attended. The Lord Chancellor allowed that a coroner has a 
difficult duty to perform in determining whether he ought to hold 
an inquest, and that if he is — to criticism or censure for 
excess of zeal, he is liable to penalties if he fail to bring his autho- 
rity to bear upon cases demanding inquiry. At the same time the 
Lord Chancellor desired an explanation of the facts reported to 
him. Dr. Hardwicke stated in answer that he received informa- 
tion that the death of Sir Charles Lyell had been hastened or 


caused by a fall, that he instructed his summoning officer 
to make the usual inquiries at the residence of the deceased, 
and that the officer was referred to Dr. Andrew Olarke, 


who gave him a memorandum in these words:—“ Death of Sir 
Charles Lyell—Meningitis 10 weeks; effusion 6 days.” This 
document, says the Coroner, in the absence of any explanation 
from Dr. Clarke, rather confirmed than corrected the information 
that death had followed from an accident or inj He con- 
sidered that the facts brought to his knowledge left him no 
alternative but to summon an inquest. He also considered that for 
him to have made any further inquiries of a private nature would 
have been inconsistent with the duties of his office. To this the 
Lord Chancellor replies, that if a written application had been 
made to Dr. Andrew Clarke in the coroner’s name, and with a view 
to determine by the answer whether an inquest was necessary, he 
believes that Dr. Clarke would have given such an explanation as 
when given before a jury was held to be satisfactory. To this, 
again, the Coroner rejoins that he followed the rule of his Court 
in abstaining from personal inquiry of those who might afterwards 
appear before him as witnesses. But he promises to consider in 
future cases the Lord Chancellor’s suggestion that this rule may 
be exceptionally modified. 

This correspondence has been printed as a Parliamentary paper. 
The Lord Chancellor ends his part of it with the expression of a 


hope that in future “ more accurate and reliable information will be 
obtained before proceeding to public investigations of death which 
must be so harrowing to the feelings of relatives and households,” 


The coroner usually receives a request to hold an inquest from a 
constable, who may be supposed to express the feeling, if there be 
any, of his district. Dr. Alfred Taylor, in his Manual of Medical 
Jurisprudence, says that the coroner generally acts on information 
from a parish officer “ of any death } sudden or su un- 
usual causes.” We cannot help thinking that, if Dr. Hardwicke 
had consulted this authority, he would have escaped the Lord 
Chancellor's rebuke. He was told by the constable that an elder] 
erage had had a fall downstairs about two months before, had 

n under treatment by Dr. Clarke since the accident, and had 
died. He had learned from Dr, Clarke’s memorandum that the 
cause of death was meningitis, and he knew that this was a com- 
mon consequence of accident. He perhaps argued that inquests 
are usually held when death ensues immediately upon an 
accident, and that it ought not to make any difference that 
death was delayed two months. We have said that the 
early statutes display equal care for the subject’s life and 
the king’s revenue, and perhaps the anxiety to inquire into 
deaths by misadventure was stimulated by the _— that a 
horse, cart, or boat, might become a “ deodand,” or be appropriated 
for God and the king. It is possible that Dr. Hardwicke might 
find precedents for the course he took, and if he is blamed for not 
applying to Dr. Andrew Clarke, he might answer that Dr. Clarke 
could easily have communicated with him. It results from the 
whole discussion that, if the family doctor is satisfied, the coroner 
also should be satisfied, unless he suspects the doctor. 


A YEAR’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


REPORT which collects into one view the railway accidents 

ofa ed is useful, but scarcely pleasant, ing. The Great 
Western Railway produced in 1874, besides the terrible accident at 
Shipton, a collision which Captain Tyler calls “in one sense the 
most serious that ever nie On 6th February a broad-ga 
express train from Exeter came into collision, eight hundred — 
on the east of the West Drayton station, whilst travelling at 
fifty-five or sixty miles an hour in a thick fog, with a weer, | 
goods train from Bristol for London; and a portion of the 
of been across the down line, it 
was shortly rw: run into @ narrow passenger 
train from London for Worcester. The oe of t the express 


of the Company were injured. 


| 
and three passengers in the down train and eight servants 
The of the passcogers 7 
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without loss of life was extraordinary, and was very much ] not requiring frequent repair, not liable to get out of order,” and 


due to the cireumstance of their being in a broad-gauge train 
with a heavy engine in front of it. The waggons of the goods 
train, some of them loaded with rails and large blocks of stone, 
were a terribly formidable obstruction ; and if the engine-driver 
of that train had not, on hearing the express train approach- 
ing, got his train into forward motion, the shock would have been 
far more severe. Travelling at the rate the express train did, the 
engine-driver had no opportunity, owing to the fog, of checking his 
speed, and he did not see the goods train before he struck it. The 
goods train was 3 hours and 50 minutes late, and the signaliman at 
Slough would have acted more wisely if he had detained it there 
to wait for the express train; but he believed there would be 
ample time for it to shunt at the West Drayton station. Some 
one scunded the gong at the siding beyond the West Drayton 
station, and the signalman at the station having thus been led to 
believe that the goods train had been placed in the siding, gave 
* line clear,” and lowered his signals for the express train, whilst 
the goods train was still waiting on the up line for the key of the 
points leading into the siding. 

On December 24, as the 10 A.M. express narrow-gauge train 
from London for Birkenhead was travelling at a speed of thirty 
or forty miles an hour, about seven miles on the north of Oxford, 
the off leading-wheel tire of a third-class carriage became fractured, 
and flew from the wheel in two pieces. This carriage was thrown 
off the line and completely destroyed, and of the fifteen vehicles in 
the train, all but two were thrown off the rails, while some fell 
down the slope of the embankment on which this part of the line 
runs, and some on their sides at the top of the embankment; 
34 passengers were killed, and 65 passengers and four servants of 
the Company were injured. The tire was fastened to the rim of 
the wheel by a dangerous and insecure method, and the carriage 
was improperly placed in front of, instead of behind, the leading 
brake-van. But the most disastrous results of the accident 
were occasioned by the action of the drivers and firemen 
of the two engines in at once reversing their engines and apply- 
ing their tender brakes without knowing what was wrong 
with the train. If the train had been fitted with continuous 
brakes throughout its whole length, there was no reason why it 
should not have been brought to rest without any casualty. 

These were the principal contributions of the Great Western 
Railway to the horrors of the year. An equally frightful accident 
oecurred on the Great Eastern Railway on roth September. The 
express train from London came into collision near Norwich 
station with the up mail train from Yarmouth, which was running 
in an opposite direction on a single line of rails. Twenty-one 
passengers and four servants of the Company were killed on the 
spot or died afterwards of their injuries, besides 71 pas- 
sengers and two servants of the Company who were more or less 
seriously injured. Gyeat unpunctuality prevailed on this line, and 
there seems to have been some confusion or misunderstanding 
among the officers and clerks at Norwich, and the result was 
that the express train was sent on from Norwich down the line 
while the mail train was ordered up the line from Brundall 
towards Norwich. Under these orders the two trains fairly 
charged each other at ordinary speed. 

A co van, which had been started out of a siding, and had 
fouled the passenger line leading from Preston to Colne, was run 
into on a dark night by a passenger train, and three passengers 
were injured. It must not be supposed that the corpses started 
themselves with the malevolent purpose of adding to their 
number. The terrors of railways depend on natural and usually 
preventable causes. An engine, in going into the siding in the 
usual way, had opened the stop block turned across the siding to 
prevent vehicles escapieg from it, and the corpse-van had followed 
the engine out as it left the siding again. In order that such 
an accident might not again occur safety-points interlocked 
with signals were required. The Report does not state whether 
any of the corpses were injured, and it has probably not 
been decided whether an executor could have his action 
for damages to the body of his testator. It might be contended 
that a corpse is “ goods and chattels,” in respect of which the liability 
of carriers is larger than for the living body. As a goods train was 
travelling between Staleybridge and Mossley stations twenty-six 
loaded waggons and a brake-van broke loose, and ran back through 
the Staleybridge and two other stations, and came into collision 
with a brake-van and engine, which were standing near the Guide 
Bridge station. The brakesman in the van of the goods train died 
of his injuries, and the guard in the other van was seriously in- 
jured. The collision was caused in the first place by the fracture 
of a cast-iron plate connected with a drawbar of a waggon, and in 
the second by the brakesman of the van, who was probably 
asleep, not having been aware that a part of his train was running 
back. Another accident on the same line was ascribed to the 
engine-driver and fireman being “under the influence of liquor.” 
An excursion train from Birmingham ran into a goods train which 
was crossing the line at Shrewsbury. The driver approached at 
too great s and disregarded the signals, which were at danger 
against him. About sixteen passengers and a guard were in- 
jured. This accident would have been prev by the block 


system. 

Many of these Reports are followed by the remark that “a good 
continuous brake” in the driver's hands would have prevented or 
mitigated collision, But it appears from the “ General Summary” 
by Captain Tyler that when a form of such brake has been decided 
upon, “cheap in construction, simple in action, easily adjusted, 


| 


with those numerous other properties that a good brake ought to 
possess, then a great step will have been made towards safety and 
efficiency in railway working. But many systems have been pro- 
—_ and much discussion, testing, and improving will be required 

fore any satisfactory system of brake-power can be adopted, 
This is Captain Tyler's own view, and it appears inconsistent 
with that view to remark, after reporting an accident of last 
year, that “‘a good continuous brake ” would have prevented it. 
Many of the Reports of particular accidents, however, would have 
been originally made by other Inspectors, and Captain Tyler would 
not be responsible for language which he could not alter, When 
it is said that the block system, or communication between pas- 
sengers and guard, would have prevented an accident, we know 
that the deficiency might have been supplied by some trouble and 
expense. But it is useless to talk about a “good continuous 
brake ” if the thing only exists in the contemplation of the In- 
spectors. A recommendation in the same page of the Report of 
“ continuous footboards ” and adaptation of carriages and platforms 
is feasible and obviously necessary. The small iron footsteps still 
too much in use are objectionable. In falling between carriages 
and platforms 49 persons were killed and 68 were injured, 
besides 22 killed and 191 injured in getting into or out of 
trains. It should be observed that the number of deaths to 
which passengers more or less contributed nearly equalled 
that from causes beyond their control. There were 86 deaths 
from such causes, and 1,613 injuries. At the same time 
ordinary observation tells us that much improvement might be 
effected in the arrangement of steps and platforms of carriages and 
stations. The total number of passenger journeys for the year had 
not been accurately ascertained at the date of the Report, but it 
might be estimated at 480,000,000. The total pes. 0 of pas- 
sengers killed was 211, and of injured 1,981. The results of the 
year are considered by Captain Tyler to be, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than those of the years which immediately preceded it, 
as showing that the improvements which have been required, and 
which have been, and are being, very much in consequence of 
public attention having been drawn to the subject, more or less 
rapidly introduced, are already bearing fruit, and as holding out the 
hope of still better results in future years as these improvements 
become more complete. Applying this general opinion of 
Captain Tyler to the facts of particular accidents described 
in his Report, we find that the Shipton accident on the 
Great Western Railway occurred from the failure of a wheel- 
tyre, and, he says, “there is no class of accident that is more 
easily prevented, or that has formed the subject of more serious 
or more constant warning. The danger is not in the fracture of 
the tyre, but in its flying from the wheel on fracture.” The acci- 
dent near West Drayton, on the same line, suggests the obvious 
remark that trains should not run at sixty miles an hour in a thick 
fog, and that at all times, and especially during fog, more margin 
should be allowed between a goods train sent to shunt and a 
senger train travelling at the highest speed. It is further suggested 
that such an occurrence as a gong being sounded too soon might 
be prevented by the gong-lever being locked. In this case the 
block system existed, but it was neutralized by the mismanagement 
of asiding interposed between two block cabins. It would be 
easy, however, to render the working of the system more com- 
plete. The accident near Norwich was even more clearly pre- 
ventable. In the first place, the line should have been double, and 
if not, stringent precautions can always prevent two trains being 
on the same portion of the line simultaneously. Thus we see 
that three principal accidents of the year were preventable, and it 
follows that the risks of railway travelling may be largely miti- 

ted. As regards accidents to passengers from railway servants 
fallin g asleep or being “ in liquor,” we do not hear of many, but it 
may be conjectured that many accidents to railway servants are 
due to these causes. One of the most striking differences between 
railways and ordinary roads lies in the facility with which motion 
is produced or accelerated in railway carriages on inclines. The 
danger of part of a train breaking loose and running backwards 
down an incline ought always to be kept in mind. The corpse 
train which walked out of the siding as soon as the door was 
opened was no doubt assisted by an incline. Sometimes we are 
told that a steady, experienced guard or driver loses his head, and 
for this cause of accident there is no apparent remedy. But, on the 
whole, it appears that system and discipline may do much to miti- 
gate the risks of busy and crowded lines. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE have often, but we fear very fruitlessly, claimed that 
architecture, both in its artistic and its practical aspects, 
should be represented in London by a real exhibition. This never 
can be reached so long as the attempted architectural exhibition 
follows suit to the other picture shows, and is taken to mean so 
many water-colours or “ blacks and whites” hung on a wall. For 
some years an independent architectural exhibition gallantly 
struggled to supply the deficiencies of the Academy; but as it 
never succeeded in offering much more than another pictorial dis- 
plays it naturally collapsed after a few seasons of fitful existence. 

architectural element at Burlington House of course can 
never ae. because its physique is of that low and invertebrate 
order which is not subject to the deadly shocks which destroy the 
nervous system of more perfect organizations. Fewer than usual, 
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architectural drawings bear, we conclude, a less than infinitesimal 
relation to fewer visitors at the annual exhibition; and so, if few 
come in, those few are hung; if more, perhaps some weeding pro- 
cess goes on, perhaps not. If in any year none should appear, 
some journals, a good many architects, and a few amateurs 
would be considerably puzzled, while the exhibition-haunting 
million would probably not find out the difference. The 
rationale of this is (as we suppose we must again lay down) 
that an exhibition of painting or of sculpture is the display of the 
things themselves, while an architectural exhibition is the 
secondary evidence of something which can only be judged of at 
second hand according to the efficiency and trustworthiness of the 
media produced. It may be that ninety-nine educated persons 
out of every hundred who take a tolerably intelligent interest 
in a display of pictures and statues would find themselves sadly 
at sea if set down before an architect’s portfolio, and told to 
judge of a new building by merely the plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions. On the other hand, the one critic to whom that portfolio 
would be a source of suggestive information would be disappointed 
and unsatisfied if he found himself put off with the vague and 
ae pa embellished picturesqueness of a perspective, even if it 

d come from the pencil of a Welby Pugin or an Allom. The 
true architectural exhibition would be the rooms of such a Society 
as the Institute of Architects, which ought to be kept continually 
open for the display of the working drawings of all members of 
the constructive profession, whether aggregated to its corpora- 
tion or not, who choose to send their portfolios there for free in- 
spection. To such a real exhibition, the annual display of 
pictures at Burlington House might serve as a 

lar key. 

t year’s exhibition indeed afforded a whimsical, but as it 
turned out unlucky, exemplification of the contracted ideas of what 
constituted architectural art into which the British public had been 
. by a too long course of merely pictorial diet. Mr. Barges 

lieved, and his confidence was shared by those who knew some- 
thing of the matter, that the most honest and complete form in 
which he could bring his tender for the decorative completion of 
St. Paul’s before the public would be a model upon which every 
light and shade, every material and every feature, could be shown 
in actual identity with the intended reality, only upon a reduced 
scale. Yet,as we must presume from all which has since oc- 
eurred, this model, with its truth-telling realism, was simply not 
understood even by the more select few whose guiding apprecia- 
tion was chiefly desired. Warned by such experience, Mr. Burges 
has this year called in Mr. A. H. Haig to embody his ideas in 
three perspectives (952, 995, 1005), of the dome from the Whisper- 
ing Gallery, the choir, and the view up the Cathedral from the 
extreme west showing the nave. 

We have on previous occasions so fully expressed our opinion of 

Mr. Burges’s grandiose conception, that we need hardly repeat our 
views. The one fresh feature which these designs contain is the 
treatment of the dome, in which circles of figures harmoniously 
treated, and standing out against a gold ground, produce a result 
which is rich without being garish. When the time comes for 
resuming active operations in the Cathedral, we shall be ready to 
diseuss these designs with adequate minuteness. Mr. Penrose, as 
he is well justified in doing, appears in rivalry to Mr. Burges with 
his perspectives (939) of the choir and east end, drawn by Mr. R. 
Groom. Whatever objections on principle may be urged—very 
causelessly, as we contend—against the general system of decora- 
tion adopted by Mr. Burges as destructive, through its extent and 
emphasis, of the identity of Wren’s still untouched interior, equally 
attach to Mr. Penrose’s proposal. Either both architects are in or 
both are out of court. Assuming that both are in, we cannot think 
that the inadequately balanced blue and gold which reign through 
Mr. Penrose’s compositions will approve themselves to competent 
judges. 
’ The most important building shown, though it is one which 
never will be built, is the offer for the German Parliament House 
made by Sir Gilbert Scott, in ney with his son, Mr. J. O. 
Scott (926, 946, 954, 965, 1004). e speciality of this design 
is its bold attempt to realize domed Gothic in a secular building. 
The central cupola, rising from a stately circular lantern, is grand 
and successful; some smaller domes, placed somewhat abruptly 
upon octagonal towers, do not sit very comfortably on their pedes- 
tals, and, with their continuous ring of base dormers, have 
altogether a somewhat oriental character. The general design, 
like that of Sir Gilbert Scott for our own Law Courts, exhibits 
the architect's speciality of a somewhat crisp and rangé, but 
graceful and stately, type of secular Gothic, which suggests 
some infusion of the spirit of Italian Pointed into the forms 
of the Northern style. Sir Gilbert Scott reappears with a 
maturely studied tion for the restoration of the northern 
transept of Westminster Abbey (1044). What we now see in 
the place is the work of some bungler of George II.’s reign, and, 
whether Sir Gilbert's design relies on documentary evidence or is 
the result of induction, we should very heartily welcome its 
execution. 

Mr. Crossland’s Town Hall at Rochdale (927, 1043) and his “Mr. 
Holloway’s Sanatorium ” at Virginia Water (986) are both of them 

buildings, in conventional Middle-~Pointed—one of stone and 
the other of brick—without much character or originality, but 
effective so far as bigness tells. The metal spire at Rochdale 
hangs on but ill to the remaining composition. Mr. Bedsborough’s 
Westminster Aquarium (998, 1006) is a commonplace Crystal 


Palace, with an insipid Queen Anne facing. The competition for. 


the Church of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre, which has stirred 
Ultramontane more than it has artistic France, helps to eke out 
the Burlington House display. The result of a somewhat fussy 
and ostentatious competition was to show that, under present 
influences, all which MM. de Montalembert, Viollet-le-Duc, us, 
Didron, and their school had done for the restoration of Gothic 
ecclesiastical architecture in France has been simply put out of 
fashion by the dominant ecclesiastical clique and eogpeted, in 
comparison with the now triumphant Renaissance. The Gothic 
schvol were allowed to send in their designs, and in the adjudi- 
cation were nowhere. Among those more successful designs, 
one by Mr. R. P. Spiers and C. J. Phipps (984, 1014, 1045) must 
certainly have been entitled to the Honourable Mention which it 
won. It is a grandiose and careful composition, recalling the 
familiar outline of St. Peter’s and of St. Paul’s, with its central 
cupola and west towers, but with a rather questionable and risky 
dash of Gothic in its double clerestoried aisles and somewhat ob- 
trusive tracery. Inside, the high altar, under a baldachin, and 
upon a high bank of steps just east of the lantern, is successful as 
the central point. The areaded tambour of the dome is graceful, 
but the contrast of the dark red pillars and of the blue and gold 
coloration is far from being harmonious. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Lee and Smith had the courage to offer a somewhat ornate 
but carefully studied flamboyant composition (932 and 975), recal- 
ling the great churches of Liége, with the addition of angle- 
wise west steeples of the original design for St. Ouen, and, 
as it would seem, were nowhere in the contest. If the 
rumour be true which has lately crept into the papers that 
a movement headed by Mme. de MaeMahon has been started 
to replace M. Abbadie’s design by a Gothic church, we may 
be prepared for a battle of the styles, compared with which similar 
disturbances at home are but casual brushes. Our own artistic 
tastes lean towards Gothic, but we are not sure whether the style 
which found favour with the judges at Montmartre may not have 
about the same relation to it which the cultus in whose honour 
the new structure is to rise bears to Christianity. 

Mr. Street contributes his new Chapel to Cuddesdon College 
(953), unostentatiously completing the general plan, and the ex- 
terior of the church which he is building at Rome for the 
American Episcopalians (963), freely treated in a modified 
Italian Gothic which accepts a bold red and white “ zebraing.” 
Mr. Pearson’s interior of St. John the Evangelist, Red Lion Square 
(955), resembles his existing London churches at Vauxhall and 
Kilburn in its minster-like treatment. We should, however, 
rather doubt how far the scale would allow of the effective de- 
velopment of arcade, triforium, and clerestory. The singular merit 
of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, consists in the way in which the archi- 
tect has provided the equivalent for these features in forms suitable 
to hial dimensions. 

he new reredos for the latter church, which Mr. Pearson also 
contributes (972), is well suited for its place. St. Charles’s Col- 
lege, Notting Hill, by Mr. Tasker (1035), attempts a somewhat 
modernized Gothic, but does not make - in outline for the subriety 
of ornament. Mr. Heffer’s proposed Cathedral at Liverpool (1038) 
is a cold reminiscence of a domed Italian structure, not without 
effects borrowed from Wren’s first St. Paul’s. Whatever may be 
the right type of an Anglican minster, it is certain that a tame 
repetition of a somewhat commonplace foreign model cannot give 
the solution. In strong contrast to this tender, and not least in the 
fact that it is actually rising, Mr. Carpenter's Chapel of St. Mary’s 
and St. Nicolas’ College, Lancing (1046), presents a dignified and 
Noes aaa minster choir of the earlier fourteenth century of 


hristchurch, Westminster Bridge Road, which is being 
erected for’ Mr. Newman Hall, by Messrs. Paull and Bicker- 
dike (925), will add one more lofty spire to the London 
landscape. Mr. Brooks, who is usually bold, runs into clumsi- 
ness in the cylindrical pillars and the unchamfered obtuse 
arches of his church at Chislehurst (935, 981). Mr. Sedding’s 
church at Newmarket, in memory of Lord George Manners (934), 
offers a large, one-span, boldly buttressed nave and chancel. The 
architect's object would have been more successfully achieved if he 
had dared more in the pitch of his roof. We should recommend 
a run through Germany. The small square clerestory-like side- 
windows to the chancel may contribute to some effective internal 
treatment; but in themselves they are not felicitous. Mr. J. O. 
Scott’s one-span church for Manchester (947) shows a better pro- 
ortioned roof, but the spire, composed of two cross ridges, with a 
irelet on is too and fantastical. Mr. 
. e junior’s chancel to Barry’s St. Peter's, Brighton (940), 
cleverly the best of an antiquated due 
rentice hand of the architect of the Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
aterhouse’s chapel and steeple for Eaton Hall (945) have a 
certain dignity, but we think the latter, from its size, ought 
rather to group with the larger block of the whole house. 
Mr. Bodleys and Mr. Garner's inside of their new church 
at Pendlebury, Manchester (1033), in strong contrast to Mr. 
Pearson's principle of composition, ably develops the dis- 
tinctive features of the medizval English parish church of the 
age when the Middle style was ing to feel the influ- 
ence of the ery | Perpendicular. . Fowler's interior of the 
large new parish church at Newington (1007) is also a laudable 
attempt at reproducing (with stately dimensions) an earlier type 
of the insular parish church. We should be sorry if either sugges- 
tion for solving the lem of the nineteenth century town church 
were to prevail exclusively. As in the forms of worship, so in 
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those of the building in which that worship should be offered, we 
believe that a wide latitude should be given to individual prefer- 
ences, and that both the minstes and the parochial ideas might well 
be developed. 

We have, as it will be seen, exclusively noticed the public and 
ecclesiastical buildings shown at the Royal Academy. We shall 
consider the private houses in another article, with an especial 
reference to the prevalent fashion of what has been termed the 
Queen Anne style. 


REVIEWS. 


PRIMERS OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY.* 


—_ 9 pe in school books has lately been so rapid that 
it is a little alarming to think how much the next generation 
will know. Now that the great invention of the Primer has been 
made, and specialists have been induced to speak with the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, there is no saying where we shall ~~. As 
et, it is true, we have got no further than Astronomy and Physio- 
te and some of the more obvious sciences; and Mr. Green’s 
series of History and Literature Primers only promises to deal with 
countries whose names are tolerably familiar. Still the whole list 
makes up even now a very pretty little cyclopzdia for children. 
Twenty shilling primers, containing 120 pages each, and embracing 
seven sciences, the history of a continent and of four countries, the 
literature of three countries, to say nothing of English 3 
philology, geography, and the Bible, offer a very fair stock of in- 
formation to the youthful mind. At the rate of ten pagesa day, a 
clever child of twelve could swallow a primer a fortnight, or the 
whole series in exactly the forty weeks of the school year. What 
a prodigy of information it would be at the year’s end! Imagina- 
tion totters before the thought, and sinks at the prospect of what 
may follow. The infant appetite, stimulated but not sated, will 
ery out for more. We shall have special primers to succeed these 
general ones; physiology will branch out into primers of vertebrates 
and invertebrates, a primer of molluscs and a primer of entozoa. 
English history will be divided into primers of charters, of diplo- 
macy, of popular movements, of prices ; Greek and Latin literature 
into primers of Greek inscriptions and Roman jurisprudence, of 
Pindar and Lucretius, of Suetonius and Plutarch. Geography will 
fall naturally into primers of towns, of territories, of rivers, of 
roads; the Bible will develop into an unending series of primers, of 
—ee and Critica Sacra, of Aramaic and Chaldee. 

Still, speaking seriously, primers are a great fact. They mean that 
almost for the first time publishers are getting good men to work 
at elementary school ~m or, rather, that what has for some time 
been the case with classics and mathematics is now becoming the 
case with history and physical science. They mark the final stage 
in the reactionjagainst Man ’s Questions and Pinnock’s Cate- 
chisms. Veterans like Dr. Hooker and Mr. Freeman are beginning 
to find it worth their while to descend and talk to children; a 

ounger writers, like the authors of these Primers of Greece and 
hen are beginning to see that the knowledge which does for 
Oxford lecture-rooms may, when set down simply and straight- 
forwardly, do also for lower forms of schools. The rapid 
success of most of the sets of little books that have been lately pub- 
lished shows how ready schoolmasters are to buy where they can 
thoroughly trust ; and the only wonder is, not that so many series 
are ing their appearance just now, but that they did not appear 
long ago. However, the example has been set, aa the fear now is, 
not that there should be too few first-rate school bgoks written, 
but that there should be too many, and that good men should take 
to writing nothing else. Publishers are more than ever inclined 
to value a book in inverse proportion to its size. A book that 
costs a shilling is twenty times as profitable both to author and 
publisher as a book that costs a pound. Von Ranke’s England 
seems likely to share the fate of Dr. Gaisford’s Suidas, and be 
relegated to the cellars of the Clarendon Press. If Gibbon were 
to offer The Decline and Fall to a publisher of to-day, he would 
be bowed out, and Cornelius a Lapide would be asked to trans- 
mute his dozen folios into a duodecimo of a hundred pages, written, 
if possible, in words of two syllables, 

Still, as we have not yet come to that, we may as well look on 
the bright side only of the Primer movement. As good a way as 
any of pruging our increase of a is to compare this little 
book of Mr. Fyffe’s with Goldsmith’s Grecian History, published 
almost exactly a century ago (1774). Goldsmith, first in his 
Roman and then in his posthumous Grecian History, undoubtedly 
did a t deal to making antiquity popular in England; 
but Goldsmith’s antiquity was a curious thing. There is a delight- 
ful significance, of which he was quite unconscious, in the opening 
of his book on Greece :—“ The first notions we have of any country 
are fabulous and uncertain. Among an unenlightened people every 
imposture is likely to take place; for ignorance is ag sad of 
credulity.” Far be it from us to call the contemporaries of Dr. 
Johnson either unenlightened or credulous; still, with regard to 
Greece and Rome, they were content to walk a little at random and 
to swallow a good deal. Goldsmith had about as much idea of 
historical proportion as his own Moses had of commercial propor- 


* History and Literature Primers. Edited by J. R. Green, M.A. Greece, 
C. A. M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
yb Creighton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton. 


tion, and he reads ancient politics with the spectacles of Dr. Prim- 
rose. To him Alexander's Indian conquests are far more impor- 
tant, as they are more pict ue, than the statesmanship of 
Pericles ; the treatment of Miltiades by Athens, instead of being 
set down to the instinct of self-preservation, is accounted for by 
the cuckoo-cry of the fickleness of a democracy. And in points of 
detail Goldsmith is as trustworthy as in points of historical infer- 
ence; he draws the long bow of Plutarch with the hand of 
Odysseus. Marathon is not sixteen but forty miles from Athens 
(we are speaking of the first edition of Goldsmith, not of Gold- 
smith Pinnockized and Whittakered) ; ang on the evening of the 
battle Eucles, covered with blood, runs the forty miles, and expires 
in the market-place shouting “ We triumph!” It is quite possible 
that Mr. Fyffe could not write a Vicar of Wakefield, but he has 
certainly written a much better History of Greece than Goldsmith 
did. Time, 6 mdvrwv edperns, has been on his side. Goldsmith 
and the French Revolution made Greece popular in England; then, 
to vent upon Greece the Tory hatred of democracy, came Mitford— 
certainly, when all is said, a great improvement on his foregoers 
—then came Thirlwall, then Grote; then German histories found 
their way to England, and out of them Oxford tutors began to 
construct a criticism of Grote, who perhaps had first taught them 
historical criticism; and the result of all this, though on a 
tiny scale, is such a book as this of Mr. Fyffe’s; just as Mr. 
Creighton’s Primer of Rome is the result of an Oxford criti- 
cism of Arnold, and Mommsen, and Merivale. It was inevit- 
able that such books should come; but still, as Aristotle says, “ he 
that invented them has bestowed on us a very _ blessing,” and 
editor and authors deserve the gratitude both of schoolmasters and 
schoolboys. Digested knowledge, joined with a sense of what 
of the story to tell and how to tell it, is sure to make a good 

kk ; and these two Primers are as far from failure in the second 

of these qualities as in the first. Both have caught in a happy way 
the features and the tone of the civilization they are describing; so 
that Mr. Fyffe’s book has a keen Hellenic air about it, and Mr. 
Creighton’s a sturdy Roman look. The one is all art, and rapid 
expeditions, and swift political change; the other all arms and 


. Fyffe’s admirable opening paragraph gives his view of the 
true value of Greek history :— 

Most of the history that we have of Europe before the birth of Christ is 
the history of the Greeks and Italians. They were not the only nations in 
ancient Europe; there were other great races, such as the Gauls, and our 
own forefathers, the Germans. Why is it that ancient history tells us so 
much about the Greeks and the Italians, and so little about these? Be- 
cause, while the Greeks and Italians learnt to live in cities, and made 
reasonable laws and governments, and w rich by trade, these other 
nations remained savage and ignorant. If we knew their history during 
those times, it would not interest us. We should hear of little but battles 
and wanderings ; and after hundreds of years we should find them living in 
much the same rough way as at the beginning. But while the northern 
races were still barbarous, the Greeks and Italians had begun to live more 
like modern nations, and had done great deeds, whose effects last to this 
day. The Greeks saved Europe from being conquered by Asiatic races, and 

read a happier and more interesting life among the nations round them. 
Not that the Greeks were perfect, any more than other nations, ancient or 
modern. They had faults in abundance, and a great part of their history is 
the history of discord and violence. But in the midst of these evils we s 
meet with instances of the most striking goodness ; and while the vices of 
the Greeks belonged to other ancient nations, their good points raised them 
in many respects above all the rest of mankind. No race ever did so many 
different things well as the Greeks. They were the first people who thought 
of finding out the truth and the reason in everything. Busy men in our 
own day take pleasure in what remains of the Greek writers of poetry and 
history ; and artists know that they can never make anything more beau- 
tiful than what is left of Greek sculpture. Men will always be interested 
in ancient Greece, not only because the Greeks were so bright and so clever 
themselves, but because so many things which we value most in our own 
life, such as the desire for ee the power of speaking eloquently, 
and the arts of music and painting, have come down to us from the Greeks. 


Another excellent passage presents the good and evil of the 
Tyrants in a way that would scarcely have been possible before 
Curtius had written :— 

The reason why tyrants arose in so many different places was, that in all 
these places alike the noble families possessed all the rights in the State, 
and the common people possessed none. The tyrants gained their power by 
taking up the cause of the commons; and they did good in so far as the 
broke down that narrow system under which the few noble families made 
up the whole State by themselves, and the common people were treated as 
something outside the State. Till now the great religious ceremonies had 
belonged only to the noble families; the commons could take no share in 
them, and felt that they were not like a part of the State. The tyrants, on 
the other hand, made new and splendid festivals for the whole people; and, 
though the old families preserved and took great pride in their own special 
rites, the new worships helped to make the nobles and the commons feel 
that they were fellow-citizens of the same State. Thus when the tyrants 
came to an end, and the citizens took things into their own hands, the 
distinction between the noble families and the commons had become some- 
what less, and they had a better idea of the State as something that included 
them all. The tyrants also did good to Greece by their encouragement of 
poetry and art. At their festivals a multitude of men heard new kinds of 
poetry and music, which could not spread themselves as poetry and music 
do now by means of printing. 


Another, perhaps the best in the book, is that on Pericles (p. 82); 
the fatal flaw in Greek civilization is well marked also :— 


In reading the history of Greece we must bear in mind that we are reading 
the history of the masters only, not of the slaves ; and that all the greatness 


and interest of Greek life belonged only to a part of the population. There 


was another part—the slave-population—whose history, if it existed, would 
perhaps be too full of misery and suffering for us to bear to read it. 

These reflections are not allowed to overbear the narrative parte 
of the history. The 120 are really full of facts, told ina plea- 
sant easy way ; and Mr, takes almost a Special Correspondent’s 
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delight in describing a battle. The maps, too, apparently engraved 
any new Soliehaee very good, though better in Mr. Greighton’s 
book than in Mr. Fyffe’s. A happy suggestion of the comparative 
method is the constant reference to in the one book that 
children are supposed to know—the Bible—for illustrations of the 
statements pio For instance, in describing Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, the remark ‘‘ The Greeks and ag en kept quite 
distinct from one another,” is illustrated by the question of the 
chief captain to St. Paul, “Canst thou speak Greek? Art thou not 
that Egyptian, &c.?” 

The Roman Primer is perhaps more matter of fact; but that is 
the same thing as saying that it is more Roman. It is a little less 
interesting to read, but very possibly schoolmasters will find it all 
the better to teach from. Mr Creighton is constantly stopping to 
gather up the threads into his reader's hands, to mark “ noticeable 
points,” to give systematic little bits of generalization about causes, 
and little lists of questions that a boy should bear in mind through- 


out; and all this is consistently couched in the lentor imperativus | 


of the Lecturer. For instance :— 


These, then, are the important points for you to notice in Roman history :— 

1) How did Rome become fit to be such a great conqueror ? 

3 How did she make her conquests ? 

3) How did she manage to keep her conquests ? 
4} How did she govern the world when she was its mistress ? 
5) Why did she fall ? 
Space does not allow us either to analyse Mr. Creighton’s opinions 
or to illustrate them very fully by quotations. It is enough to 
say that he seems to take a modified Mommsenian view of the 
course of Roman history; conquest turned Rome from the head 
of a hardy, agricultural community into a city whose chiefs were 
selfish money-lovers and its people a rabble that only cared to 
be fed and amused ; monarchy became a necessity, and Cesar was 
the best of the possible monarchs; the gain of the provinces from 
the Empire went far to make up for the harm done to Rome. The 

hh in which the causes of the establishment of the 

monarchy are set forth is a fair specimen of the book :— 

1. Why the Romans took one man as ruler.—So now again the Roman 
world was under the rule of one man. The murder of Julius Caesar had 
only led to thirteen years of confusion, and at the end of that time Czsar’s 
adopted son stood in much the same position as his father had done. Every 
one was now tired of these civil wars, which had lasted since the times of 
Marius and Sulla, for more than fifty years. Very few people were alive 
who had seen these wars begin. Very few had ever known what it was to 
live under a settled government. So men had lost much of their love for 
the old government of Rome, and were contented with any government 
that would give them quiet and peace, and would bring back law and 
order. Almost all the chief Roman nobles had been killed in these late 
wars. There was no family left which could claim to be as great as the 
Julian family. Octavianus was by far the most powerful man in the state, 
and there was no means of getting rid of him, or governing without him. 
After the battle of Actium, when Octavianus returned to Rome, the power 
of the state passed entirely into his hands, and Rome’s government slowly 
changed, in reality though not in name, from being a Republic to being a 
Monarchy, or the rule of one man. 

No doubt some criticisms might be passed upon the details of 
the two little books; upon occasional want of clearness, for 
instance, and upon some positive mistakes of authors and printers. 
Septimus Severus and Publius Ovidius Varo should be corrected 
in the next issues. Mr. Fyffe might have been more precise about 
the break-up of Alexander's empire; and Mr. Crei fiton perha 
hardly succeeds in the almost impossible task of pi the early 
civil wars of Rome intelligible to beginners. But it is almost 
ungrateful to find even these little faults in books which, as a 
general rule, are so uniformly good and so far ahead of any small 
school histories that have appeared before them. 


TWO BOOKS ON ICELAND.* 


a feeling with which Mr. Watts and his book inspire us 
may best be expressed in the language of the well-known 
epigram “ To Jones, concerning his Poems” :— 

You ask me if I think your poems good; 

If I could praise your poems, Jones, I would. 
If we could praise Mr. Watts’s travels we would. For Mr. Watts 
is an enthusiast in his way. Year after year he crosses a stormy 
ocean into a wild inhospitable country, and undergoes no small hard- 
ships—cold, hunger, loss of sleep continued for nights together from 
the want of any endurable sway to sleep in—all for the sake of an 
exploration from which he nothing to gain, not even fame, for 
no one but seems be in ce subject. We do 
not speak of the danger, for r makes the pleasurable 
of such enterprises; but the hardships of in 
where even a vigorous guide or porter is found with the greatest 
difficulty, are unromantic as well as tiresome and vexatious, as 
any reader of Mr. Watts’s book will agree. We are therefore 
entirely —— to admire his fortitude and those other 


notable qualities which are usually consecrated by the epithet 
“English.” But the truth must be told at all hazards; 


and the truth is that, however courageous Mr. Watts may 
be as an explorer, he is as little fitted to be a writer as 
an educated energetic man, interested in his subject, can pos- 
sibly be. We should hardly have believed, without the proof 


* Snioland or Iceland; its Jokulls and Fjalls, By William Lord Watts. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1875. 

Siz Weeks in the 
Waller. London: 


Saddle : ya Journal in Iceland. By S.E. 


he has supplied, that a country so striking as Iceland, so 
unlike ar else in the world, could have been described in so 
tedious and featureless a way. Mr. Watts is possessed of some 
sense of the grandeur of the scenery he traverses ; and is an active, 
sometimes an acute, observer of geological and other natural 
phenomena, though obviously deficient in scientific knowledge; so 
deficient that he knows no difference between ancient trap 
mountains and modern lavas. But the sternness and majesty 
of nature do not seem to elevate his thoughts. We are treated 
to trivial details of travelling difficulties and discomforts, not 
unmixed with those insufferable attempts at humour with 
which some writers of the Alpine Club school have made us 
so familiar that any further variation of jokes upon the 
badness of the tourist’s food, the cowardice of the peasants he 
hires as guides, and the abundance of his voracious bedfellows, 
seems almost impossible. There is no effort made to give a 
general impression of the character of the country or the people, 
though a reader may gather from the daily entries that the former 
at least is far from attractive, since the party seem to have 
seldom gone to rest in a dry skin. And, finally, there is a 
slovenliness in the style which we can only account for 
by supposing that Mr. Watts wrote his book in a great 
hurry, and left the press to be corrected by the printer's devil. He 
makes no attempt to spell proper names with any approach, we 
will not say to accuracy, but even to consistency. Out of perhaps 
fifty or sixty names of places and people there 1s scarcely one that 
is rightly spelt. This is the more odd because it would have 
been perfectly easy to get the true spelling from the map (in fact, 
on the small map appended to the volume names appear in their 
correct forms which in the book itself are invariably wrong); and 
it is the more provoking because most of the names have a not 
obscure etymological connexion with English or German names, 
which is of course concealed or confused when they are incorrectly 
spelt. Let us see, for instance, how the word “4,” a river (pro- 
nounced like the English ow in “ owl”), is dealt with. It is a 
frequent name for streams both in High and Low Germany, and 
appears in several places in Britain where Scandinavians have 
leit it. The regular Icelandic way of spelling it is d in one 
word along with the other element compounded with it, 
e.g. Jokulsa (glacier-river), Thiorsé (bull’s river, thior = taurus), 
Bruara (bridge-river), Laxa (salmon-river), Sila (and so forth), 
In Mr. Watts’s hands Thiorsé becomes Thorsé (which he then 
roceeds to explain as Thor's river, whereas, as we have said, it 
is bull’s river), while Bruaré is printed Bruar A, Siilé Sola, and 
Joékulsé Jékull Sa. So, while Vatn (lake, the Cumbrian “ water ”) 
is mostly given rightly, we come upon Grimspotn for Grimsvétn, 
the plural of Grimsvatn. The very title of the book isa blunder. No 
one ever called Iceland “ Snowland ” except the first Norwegian dis- 
coverers, Naddoddr and his companions, and to them it was not 
“ Snioland,” as Mr. Watts spells it, but “Snaeland,” as he might 
see by looking into the Landnémabék. It would be tedious to 
collect other instances ; enough to say that he invariably spells the 
name of Reykjavik, the capital, Reykjavick, and Gudmundur, the 
commonest man’s name, “ Guthminder ”; while several times he puts 
for Orefa, the highest mountain in the island, the extraordinary 
form Euriffa. And the famous legal official of the ancient federal 
Republic, the Ligségumadr (law-sayman), figures in the sketch of 
Icelandic history which adorns the appendix as the Laug 
Saugumadur. Nor is Mr. Watts any luckier or more careful when 
he attempts other tongues. Here, for instance, is a piece of Latin, 
a sort of inn bill, presented to the traveller by the priest of 
Prestbakki (which he invariably spells “ Presbakki”):—“ Latine 
Latine! Primus ludibris me habuisti eques, duos proxima nocte 
arressedos duos servos a —_ necessaris prohibendi.” An Icelandic 
priest is certainly now and then serus studiorum ; still, it needs a 
more careful reporter than Mr. Watts to make us believe that the 
rector of Prestbakki talked such Coptic as this; and we commend 
the passage to Madvig or Mr. H. A. J. Munro, as offering fine 
scope for conjectural emendations. If Mr. Watts will but write 
a Latin poem on Hecla, it will give the distinguished editor of 
Aetna employment for the rest of his life. 

Having mentioned his historical sketch, we must say a word 
as to Mr. Watts’s history, and his concise general account of 
the island. His business is glacier climbing, and he was there- 
fore nowise called upon to say anything about the people or their 
history ; but, if he chose to do so, he was bound to take some 
reasonable pains, by going, for instance, to some such accessible 
book as Mr. Dasent’s translation of the Nial’s Saga, not to fill his 
appendix with blunders as numerous as its He tells us, 
for example, that “the island was first colonized by the Viking 
outlaws,” a statement not only entirely wrong as he puts it, but 
showing that the author can have formed no sort of notion 
of the condition of Norway in Harold the Fairhaired’s time, or 
of the circumstances which led to the settlement of Iceland. De- 
scribing the colonization, he speaks of “ Folke” (as he spells the 
name, Floki) as the second voyager who visited it, omitting 
all mention of Gardar the Swede, of whose visit so graphic an 
account is given in the Landnimabék. Then his references 
to what the Landnima says about Bede’s mention of Thyle 
make it clear that he does not know either the discussions 
as to what that name means, or the very curious and important 
allusions to Iceland which occur in early Irish writers, and 
which any one may find set out in Konrad 8 books. The 
remarks on Icelandic literature are no better ; while, in speaking of 
the Icelandic flora, he ventures the assertion that the 
Icelandic flowers are remarkable for their 3 Whereas, like mos 
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Northern or alpine plants, a large proportion of them are singularly 
vivid in colour. e only plant he seems to know by name is 
Dryas octopetala, which literally carpets the ground. One part of 
the appendix, however, we can commend, and commend it gladly 
—the practical suggestions to travellers as to what they should take 
with in. and how they should live when in the island. These 
are both clear and sensible, and ought to be studied by those who 
think of making the expedition. Only we never quite understand 
why Mr. Watts should look for so much eagerness in the world at 
large to visit Iceland. He says in his preface :— 

To those who wish for a simple vacation tour, a visit to Iceland recom- 
mends itself in many ways. The voyage is short and the climate is very 
healthy ; the visitor will enjoy a total change, utterly different from the 
frequented track of Continental travel, and will find in it an abundance of 
objects of fresh interest and research which will well repay the efforts he 
may have made to reach them. 


Every one of these statements is erroneous. The voyage occupies 


nearly a week, and is,on Mr. Watts’s own showing, performed in | 


a small and horridly uncomfortable vessel. The climate appears, 
on the same evidence, to be excessively wet, and more than likely 
to induce rheumatism in travellers who have to sleep in tents or 
eaves. True, indeed, it is that the visitor will find a total change, 
but he will most certainly not enjoy it; and as for the “ objects 
of fresh interest and research,” the only ones which the author 


mentions are the volcanic phenomena, which most vacation tourists | 
will be as incapable of studying and describing to any scientific | 


purpose as he has shown himself to be. 
he explorations described in the book have been conducted 


wholly in the south-east part of the island. That which seem to — 


us of most real value is the expedition into the Myrdals Jokull, 
whose summit Mr. Watts may fairly be proud of reaching, as he 
had to spend four nights in a hut built by himself high up on the 
mountain. Tis description of the magnificent view from it has 
real feeling and spirit. Among its glaciers he believes himself to 
have found the famous Kétlugjé (which he calls Katlugia), the 
most frequentiy active of all Icelandic volcanoes, although it dis- 
charges only ashes and hot water, not lava. It has been usually 
conceived of as a rift or chasm (which the name gji—pronounced 
gyow—indicates), but Mr. Watts describes it as ‘a horse- 
shoe-shaped valley, filled with ice, with perpendicular cliffs of 
felsitic (F) rock protruding round its side in five places.” The 
absence of a sketch map, however, and a want of definiteness 
jn his .geographical descriptions, leave us uncertain as to its 
precise site and character. Unhappily he has no talent for 
giving a clear account even of what he has seen. His other chief 
expedition, into the snowy wilderness of Vatna Jékull, was much 
more barren of practical results. After marching for three days 
with a courage which, to say the least of it, bordered on rashness, 
over glaciers and fields of névé, the compass, as often happens on 
voleanic or basaltic mountains, having become useless, 2 fog and 
snowstorm came on, the provisions were exhausted, and the party 
turned back, retracing their way by their footsteps of the previous 
days. The only wonder is that they ever got back at all, for, had 
the snow filled their tracks, they must have all perished. Nothing 
of interest was seen, but Mr. Watts one morning, the wind being 
NN.E., sniffed up “a strong smell, as of the carbonic oxide from 
a blast furnace just tapped, which pervaded the atmosphere.” And 
on the strength of this smell (for he really gives no other evidence) 
he concludes that a great voleano exists either in the middle of the 
Vatna Jiékull, or on its northern edge, overlooking the central 
desert. This supposed volcano is the goal of his desires, the ob- 
jective point which he urges English climbers to aid him in reach- 
ing. And a singular volcano it will certainly prove if it is, as he 
surmises, “in a constant state of slumbering activity.” 

Mr. Waller’s book is even shorter than Mr. Watts’s (for though 
it looks bigger, the print is very much larger), and it is even 
slighter, being a narrative of a tour from Reykjavik to Hlidarendi 
on the south coast and back again, including, of course, the inva- 
riable Geysers and Hecla. It contains no discoveries, and is really 
a record of discomforts very much like Mr. Watts’s record, only with 
the mountain-climbing left out. But, although less ambitious, itis 
much more readable. Mr. Waller is a painter, and has an eye for 
beauty, though indeed he seems to have found beauty but rarely 
in Iceland. He has also a considerable vein of fun in him, perhaps 
too frequently directed to the topics of guides, food, and insects ; 
and a fresh, hearty, offhand way of writing which makes a narrative 
of personal experiences more tolerable than we find it in Mr. 
Watts’s long string of diary entries. As a painter, Mr. Waller 
does not seem to have nr much of the country—first, because 
there is hardly anything to paint ; and, secondly, on account of the 
difficulties under which painting must be carried on, and which he 
thus describes :— 

You cannot take canvasses on horseback. They would be in ribbons in 
half an hour. You cannot take Academy boards of more than quarter size, 
in consequence of their certain fracture, if larger, in travelling over lava. 
It is but seldom you can paint for two consecutive days, as it is necessary 
to keep pushing on up the country ; firstly, in order to complete your tour 
within your time ; and, secondly, because one always feels a little delicate 
in inflicting one’s society on a farmer for any lengthened period, especially 
when (as frequently is the case), he will accept no compensation for the 
expense he may be put to for board, lodging, and pasture. You are gene- 
rally fatigued with yesterday’s ride, you are certain to be with to-day’s. 
Always dreadfully cold sketching out of doors, often wet through. The 
wind is invariably most boisterous ; and not only do all your materials fly 
different ways, but you find yourself swaying hike a reed, and anything in 
the shape of careful drawing is impossible. You are very hungry, 
and can get but little you would care to risk eating, except in special cases, 
in the interior of the country. When after infinite obstinacy and pugnacity 


you have succeeded in making a water-colour sketch, you are pretty safe te 
have it swamped within three days in the next river you have to cross. 

it be an oil (no matter for the latest improvements in carrying wet 
sketches), the next eight hours’ jolting over the lava fields will soon 
prove that something is wrong somewhere. All this is dreadfully mor- 
tifying, but the circumstances detailed previously about the prussian blue 
(namely, that it had “exploded in the paint-box and swamped every- 
thing”) will, to a painter, clinch everything. 

In spite, however, of these drawbacks, in spite of travelling with 
no stock of provisions from England and inadequate Lao 
generally, Mr. Waller seems to have enjoyed himself, and has little 
but good to tell of the le, whatever he says of their way of 
life. But then Mr. Waller is an enthusiast, though in a very diffe- 
rent line from Mr. Watts. Having read of the adventures of 
Gunnar Haimundarson in Mr. Dasent’s translation of the Nial’s 
Saga, he was fired with a desire to see the scene of this grand 
romance with his own eyes, and happily satisfied himself by 
penetrating to Hlitharendi, Gunnar'’s home, and Bergthorsydls, 
where Nial’s house stood. We should have liked to quote the de- 
scription he gives of them, and still more his account of Thors- 
mirk, the one really new thing in his book, visited heretofore by 
few, if any, Englishmen, a gorge filled with birch trees in 
the heart of a stupendous mass of glaciers. But, in spite 
of his cheerfulness, the general moral of Mr. Waller’s book is 
much the same as that we draw from Mr, Watts’s. Iceland 
is a place for enthusiasts, and for enthusiasts only. If you are 
smitten with an admiration for the literature, if you like the 
sense of overcoming hardships, go by all means, but not other- 
wise. Mr. Watts indeed talks grandly about the importance of 
exploring the interior, and calls on gods and men to help him to 
do so. But why, if the question may be —_ , should 
the interior be explored? Why should English tourists, or any 
civilized human being, travel through such a country at all? Not 
for their own sakes, for they will be plagued by cold and hunger, 
rain and hail and snow; they will be devoured by flies by day and 
fleas by night. Not for the sake of the natives, for it is to be 
feared that here, as in Norway and the Alps, our countrymen, and 
rr sm J our sporting countrymen, will do little but mischief 
wherever they go. Not for the sake of the world and of science, 
for there are many districts where active volcanoes and extinct 
volcanoes can be studied far better than in the waterless wilds of 
the Odada Hraun, which it is perilous even to attempt to cross. 
To our thinking it will be rather a loss than a gain to the. world 
for the veil of mystery to be lifted from one spot more, for the 
imagination to have one region less upon the earth’s surface which 
it may people with undiscovered wonders. There are few enough 
left; there will soon be none. 


SWINBURNE’S ESSAYS AND STUDIES.* 


| may seem a paradoxical or even suicidal confession, but we 
have no great love, ina general way, for what Dr. Wendell 
Holmes has called parasitical literature. Time oy on the perusal 
of any ordinary criticism and comment on the work of great 
masters (saving, of course, whatever may be needful for the positive 
elucidation of language and surroundings), would, as a rule, be 
much better spent on the study of the work itself—that is, sup- 
posing the student to possess the necessary power of seeing and 
understanding for himself. But the rule is not without exceptions, 
of which our present subject is a fresh proof. Criticism is sure 
to deserve attention, if not always actjuiescence, and to be in some 
way instructive, when it proceeds from one who is no mere pro- 
fessed critic, but himself a fellow-worker in the art which he 
assumes to judge. These essays of Mr. Swinburne’s contain 
the opinions of a poet upon poetry; not the trial of all 
things by a fixed measure in the hands of some craftsman 
who cannot go behind his rules and figures, but the contact of 

tic insight and sympathy with the poetic spirit embodied 
in diverse shapes, and seeking to discover in each its peculiar 
secret and power. Mr. Swinburne’s appreciation of writers very 
different in scope and manner from himself is remarkable through- 
out these essays. If we had to single out the living writer of 
English poetry whose excellence is most completely remote in all 
outward habit and form from Mr. Swinburne’s, it would be diffi- 
cult to choose a better name than Sir H. Taylor's. But for his 
restoration of the English poetic drama we find here just and even 
warm words of admiration. We are not prepared to say, indeed, 
that the wide range of artistic vision at the writer's command is 
always used with perfect artistic impartiality. For instance, a 
very curious depreciation of De Musset runs through the discussion 
of French poetry, and breaks out at least once into mere vitupera- 
tion. It is very true that Alfred de Musset committed some de- 
testable Byronic imitations in his earlier work, on which Mr. 
Swinburne is free to do his will. But we cannot under- 
stand how the beauty of his later poems should fail to find 
a response in one to whom the finer qualities of their lan- 

ye are so little hid that on occasion he can himself 
handle French verse with freedom and success. Of course there 
are many Englishmen of good education and taste in other respects, 
and thoroughly understanding the language for all literal and 
grammatical purposes, who never can see that there is such a thing 
as poetry or musical verse in French. But as Mr. Swinburne is not 
of these, we can only conjecture that there is here a reaction against 


some ill-advised attempt to set Alfred de Musset on a level with 


* Essays and Studies. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, Londoa: 
Chatto & Windus. 1875. 
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Victor Hugo. It constantly ns to poets that they must bear 
the sins of their injudicious admirers ; but they are surely entitled to 
expect that their own fellowship, who know how inevitable are 
foolish blame and more foolish praise, should not join in laying the 
burden on them. 

In another quarter one cannot help noting at least a tone of 
—- of an opposite sort. Mr. Swinburne has lavished on Mr. 

. G. Rossetti’s poems a splendour of language and luxury of 
pos such as he scarcely gives even to Shelley. At the outset 

e girds himself up to do battle against some imagined “ foolishest of 
malignants” and some other “more ingenious enemies of good work” 
who, it seems, had entered into a conspiracy against Mr. Rossetti’s 
poetical reputation. Looking back now after five years, our recollec- 
tion suggests no comment but Quis vituperavit? One attack, indeed, 
we do remember at a somewhat later date, which met with about as 
much respect as it deserved. But, having raised this vision of 
perversity, Mr. Swinburne proceeds to lay it with all the most 
potent magi¢ of his vocabulary. Such phrases as “the imperial 
array and ornament of this august poetry - mailed in gold 
as of the morning and girdled with gems of strange water,” “ god- 
like grace and sovereign charm,” and many others, which, how- 
ever, it is vain to quote apart from the context in which they are 
ordered, are woven into a crown for Mr. Rossetti such as few poets 
have had woven for them while yet alive by a contemporary. And 
yet when we come to the end, we find that after all we get criticism 
as well as rhapsody. Mr, Swinburne has made out the points of Mr. 
Rossetti’s poetry quite distinctly—with a certain emphasis, no 
doubt, but with a just discernment in the main—and can weigh 
his excellence with a firm hand against other men’s. Such 
and such qualities he allows to the poet in an eminent degree; for 
such and such other qualities at their best we must, he tells us, 
look elsewhere. There is something in Mr. Swinburne’s style 
which is at once fascinating and provoking. His wealth and 
command of words give him a singular power of throwing a 
general atmosphere and colouring over his treatment of a subject, 
which go fur much in the resulting impression, and at first seem 
to be the whole impression. But the rich veil of diction clothes, 
though it may for a time disguise, definite thoughts which emerge 
unexpectedly. One feels tempted to say that it is magnificent, but 
it is not prose. And for this reason it is a very dangerous model, 
although there are signs of its being taken for such. The form 
and cadence of particular sentences lend themselves easily, more 
easily than in most prose styles, to imitation or parody ; but its 
general tone and character are not so easily within reach. Mr. 
Swinburne’s style is, in truth, an instrument which only the maker 
can handle, and even his skill is taxed by it. Wherefore our seekers 
after art should do well, if they aim at not being ridiculous, not 
to try to write like Mr. Swinburne. 

Another remarkable feature of these essays is the power of what 
we must call, for want of a better or more definite name, literary 
delineation. A man’s poems are here not merely taken vp and dis- 
cussed or expounded point by point under the head of this or that 
quality. The critic aims at giving us a continuous picture of the 
whole artistic personality in which all particular qualities are cen- 
tred. He po to understand not only the work, but the mind 
which produces the work ; a poem is to him a thing to be studied 
in itself, but not a thing standing alone; it is one of a series of 
symbols from which the interpreter has to reconstruct the complete 
image of the maker's frame and temper. Some of the poetic cha- 
racters thus drawn for us by Mr. Swinburne are the more valuable, 
inasmuch as the writers he deals with are mostly ill appreciated. 
His papers on Victor Hugo will do much good if they bring 
home to English readers—not that there is any want of French 
readers in the like need of instruction—the conviction that 
Victor Hugo stands on an altogether different level from ordinary 
novelists and verse-writers, and is not to be judged by the 
same rules. For the sale of the service doze to a great, 
though wayward, genius one may willingly condone cer- 
tain extravagances of devotion on the of the disciple, 
certain injudicious selections of indefensible points for defence and 
even panegyric. Mr. Swinburne himself, in one of his elaborately 
wrought paragraphs, compares Victor Hugo’s genius to a thunder- 
storm at sea. Later he says that in the master’s “vast poetic 
kingdom ” there are “ strange superb inmates, bird and beast of 
various fur and feather”; but if he will hold to his own first 
symbol of the sea, he must allow that there are strange fish in it, 
and that its creeping things innumerable are at times rather 
monstrous than superb. Another good and useful piece of criti- 
cism, and more perfect because less passionate, is the review of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems. Here again it is to be under- 
stood that we except sundry more or less irrelevant and in the 
literal sense extravagant digressions; notably an epigrammatic 
explosion (for which Mr. Swinburne borrows the language, and it 
should seem the person, of an anonymous Freneh critic) in rebuke 
of the vague speculative poetry of Mr. Tennyson and others, as con- 
trasted with the calm and self-sufficient philosophy of Empedocles 
on Etna, We must take it, of course, that the criticism is deter- 
mined by purely artistic motives; but one cannot somehow forget 
the wholly extraneous fact that, as a matter of actual belief and 

inion, Mr. Swinburne agrees with Empedocles rather than with 

r. Tennyson or Mr. Browni Elsewhere in the same essay 
there is a vigurous protest against English hexameters as “ ugly 
a of verse.” This is the sum of the judgment upon 

em :— 


Nothing but loose rhymeless anapests can be made of the language in 


that way; and we hardly want these, having infinite command and resource 
of aon without them, and rhyme thrown iu to turn the overweighted 
scale. 

For mere verbal and minute criticism Mr. Swinburne has no 
love and little respect. He looks on it, as every one must who 
has any share of true literary insight, as an instrument serviceable 
in hands that know how to guide it by a general right feeling and 
understanding of the author, but in the hands of ignorance or 
dulness worse than useless. On one conjectural emendation of 
Shelley's text admitted by Mr. W. M. Rossetti—being a mere im- 
pudent interpolation to fill upa line purposely left unequal—he 
delivers himself in no measured terms. The “deaf and desperate ” 
criminal who committed this particular defacement is involved in 
a common execration with the whole tribe of “earless and soul- 
less commentators, strong only in finger-counting and figure- 
casting.” Since the appearance of this book Mr. Swinburne has 
spoken some words of warning, not out of season, though perhaps 
something over-pitched, on the last new proposals for applying 
the “ finger-ccunting and figure-casting ” method to measure the 
development of Shakspeare. 

There is yet one passage that should be mentioned. It occurs 
in the second essay of the volume, and gives Mr. Swinburne’s pre- 
sent opinion of the amount of truth contained in the formula of 
art for art’s sake, which, he now says, is “true in the positive 
sense, false in the negative; sound as an affirmation, unsound as 2 
prohibition.” That is, art must be judged in the first instance by 
its purely artistic worth, but is none the worse for having a moral 
or political end besides. This seems to us to amount in substance, 
notwithstanding the writer's profession of consistency, to a palinode 
of some things written in his essay on Blake about “ warrant of 
imaginative knowledge,” grinding corn in Philistine mills, and so 
forta, At any rate, we hope it may be so. 


THE LARGE GAME.* 


ames is probably one of the most genuine books about big game 
that we have had since the volumes of Mr. Gordon Cumming. 
The author does not dally with his subject. With a short preface, 
and with no explanation of his training or his selection of South 
Africa as a hunting ground, he transports us at once to his camp 
fire and his buffalo robes. From a comparison of his map with 
that of Mr. Gordon Cumming, we make out that the latter proceeded 
from Natal and Colesberg to the Orange River, and eventually to 
the Limpopo. His exploits ranged from about the 23rd to the 
30th degree of latitude south. Mr. Drummond’s line of country 
lay much nearer to the coast and more to the east. And his best 
shooting was found on the Nkwavuma River, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bombo mountains, between the 26th and the 28th 
degrees. We have not, however, any intention of drawing any 
more comparisons between the adventures of these intrepid 
pioneers of sport. Mr. Drummond admits that he 

“no claim to being a good rifle shot.” But he was 
familiar with the native language, and he studied the art of 
tracking huge beasts, firing at them from marvellously short 
ranges, and leaping aside to avoid their charges, with marked 
success. He is evidently inured to camp life, and capable of sup- 
porting the extremes of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. He describes 
scenery with considerable graphie force, and though not a trained 
naturalist, he has contributed a good deal to our knowledge of the 
habits and peculiarities of several kinds of the four-footed game 
with which that part of Africa is still thronged. The author 
divides his book into nine chapters, but we cannot discover his 
principle of division. He places the buffalo first, though this 
animal is obviously not entitled to priority by its size, or, accord- 
ing to this volume, by its fierceness. A chapter on Elands comes in 
oddly enough between the Rhinoceros and the Elephant. However, 
we shall not quarrel with him on this account, but shall 
deal with the subject by assigning the first place, not to the 
lion, as might be conceived, but to the rhinoceros. In one passage 
there is a calm and dispassionate estimate of the degree of danger to 
which the hunter is exposed in pursuing the larger varieties of 
South African game. It seems that there is some discrepancy of 
opinion as to the different kinds of rhinoceros, though the best 
authorities concur in holding that there are four. Mr. Drummond, 
remarking that these animals are neither black nor white, as they 
are often designated, but reddish brown, and that the shades of 
colour ascribed to them by sporting writers are owing to the glare 
of the sun, or the twjlight, or to the mud in which the animal has 
rolled, or to local and accidental peculiarities, assigns the first 
place to the Rhinoceros bicornis, or Upetyane, because, as a general 
rule, it charges without provocation. Next comes the lion; then 
the buffalo; and, last of all, the elephant, because, although this 
huge beast appears to enjoy chasing a hunter for mere fun in a 
ground, it is so gracious as to abandon the pursuit while still in 
sight of its object. We proceed to select a few anecdotes regarding 
-_ of the above in the scale of danger assigned to them by the 
author. 

Indications of the presence of the rhinoceros in reeds, or 
thick jungle, are usually afforded by-the birds which hover 
about for the sake of the ticks, and which are named after 
the animal; a fact which reminds one of the story of Herodotus 

* The Game, and Natural History of South and South-East Africa, 


From the Journals of the Hon. W. H. Drummond. Edinburgh : Edmonstoa 
& Douglas. 1875. 
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about the wren and the crocodile. But, however vicious by 
nature, the rhinoceros does not seem, from the author's ac- 
count, always to possess that extraordin: and acute sense 
of hearing or smell which at all times enables deer and other 
animals to detect the presence of an enemy. On the contrary, Mr. 
Drummond often followed them till he got, not within a few yards, 
but within a few feet. To ensure safety on such occasions would 
seem to require the agility of a rope-dancer. You select your spot 
for a fatal bullet—which, in the author's opinion, should be the 
shoulder or the centre of the chest—discharge your breechloader, 
and then, bolting on one side, you either climb the nearest tree or 
fling yourself flat on the ground in reeds or bushes. The wounded 
animal, like Dominie Sampson engaged in a contest with Counsellor 
Pleydell, often charges the smoke of the gun. But itis not always 
necessary to wound or aim at one in order to enjoy the sensational 
excitement of escaping a charge. A rhinoceros now and then gets 
wind of a man, or hits on his track, and follows it like a setter. 
Sometimes they rush out unexpectedly from the jungle. One animal 
actually invaded the camp, made a dart at the fire where the supper 
was roasting, and sent sparks and embers flying in all directions. 
Another made for the flash of the gun, which in the darkness 
of the night had laid its companion low. A third was captured 
when young by the side of its slaughtered mother, and was partly 

ved and partly decoyed into camp by a dozen men with thongs. 
A fourth scattered no less than fifteen native hunters. And a 
fifth, which had killed seven men before it met its fitting retribution, 
is said to have dispersed, though only for a few moments, a native 
regiment mustering two thousand men, who, however, managed 
to re-form and toslay the brute with their assagais. When we add 
that, if wounded or angry, these animals squeal with pain or rage, 
and can be heard miles off, we need not wonder that the night 
ambush was never “wanting in variety.” Very much the same 
may be said of the buffalo, except that the author, on venturing to 
attack one of these animals with spears only, was saved by resort- 
ing to the plan practised with success by native hunters in such a 


redicament. He threw himself flat on the ground, stabbed the 

uffalo in the nose, and was eventually delivered by trusty Kaffirs 
with their unfailing assagais and by one of the dogs, which fastened 
on the sensitive part. A cow with its calf is particularly dangerous, | 
as we can readily understand, but we hardly know how to trust | 
a native story that all calves suck any cow which happens to have | 
milk, without reference to parentage. We can easily credit, on 
the other hand, the stories of recovery from awful wounds in- 
flicted by wild animals on natives of spare frame and healthy con- 
stitutions, nourished on vegetable diet. 

Although the second rank for audacity is assigned to the lion, 
there would appear to be degrees of viciousness or aggressiveness 
even in this species. Some lions make a point of attacking 
every human being they see. Others can hardly be forced into 
retaliation, and even when wounded, prefer to run. Anecdotes 
are told by our author illustrative of the animal under every 
aspect—caution, magnanimity, indifference, fear of a single intrepid 
hunter, defiance of a whole body of men defended by an entrenched 
camp. One of the author's hunters gave a graphic account of how 
he came unawares on a male lion, a lioness, and three cubs not much 
larger than cats; how one of the latter fearlessly ran up to him ; 
how the mother sprang round on every side of him, divided 
between hatred of the man and terror for her offspring, and 
how he got away without a scratch, by remaining motionless, 
and not venturing to fire his only el. Another story 
is illustrated by a picture of a man who had taken refuge 
in a tree, vainly endeavouring to grasp his gun, which had 
stuck in the fork below him, while the cunning beast watched 
him with half-shut eyes and quivering tail. Then we have one 
terrible account of a celebrated man-eater, which had killed thirt 
or forty le, and which selected a thunderstorm during whic 
to attack the author's camp and pick out a young married 
woman from a hut crowded with sleepers. This night episode 
we must leave readers to peruse for themselves. A lion 
against which fastenings were of no avail, and which could clear, 
at one bound, the ring fence of thorns protecting the camp, was 
obviously a greater pest than a man-eating tiger in Oudh or 
Rohilcund. Stories of these latter animals are familiar to Indian 
sportsmen of all ranks; how the tiger listens for the woodcutter or 
charcoal-burner using his axe on the of the forest; how it 
springs on the unsuspecting maiden or the fat Brahman at the 
bathing place ; how it carries off the last of the postal runners, or 
the palanquin-bearer who lags behind his fellows. But we do not 
remember purely Oriental stories indicative of anything more than 
its extreme cunning and stealth. Indeed, a tiger will prowl round a 
tent half the night without coming inside the tent pegs or the outer 
fastenings. There is not much difference in the narratives of 
attacks on elephants. They bleed, halt, recover themselves, 
drop on their knees, smash trees and thorn bushes in the wild agony 
of ineffectual charges, roar and scream with pain alternately, 
and die the most sensational of deaths. There is, however, 
it strikes us, a little inconsistency in the animated accounts of tie 

ursuit and slaughter of these valuable animals, and in the re- 
ser sa which the author makes as to their “wanton and 
wholesale wasteful destruction.” It may be very true that 
elephants, thirty years ago, were once plentiful in our Southern 
colonies, where they are now almost extinct; that they are the 
only beasts capable of defying the tsetze fly, and of supplying the 
place of a useless retinue of men; that it would be inexpedient to 
extirpate them, merely in order that Europe should have billiard 


balls and ivory ornaments in abundance ; and that a certain chief, 


called Umsila ka Sotyongane, may be wiser in his generation 
than councils of Boers or assemblies of hunters, in that he will 
only grant permission to ardent sportsmen to shoot for a limited 
time and to bag a specified number. But we much fear that Mr. 
Drummond's forcible descriptions are more calculated to extend the 
love of elephant-shooting than to restrict it, and we can see 
difficulties in the way of putting a heavy duty on the export of 
tusks. At the same time, we endorse his criticisms, and should 
be glad to think that any plan could be organized for capturing 
these useful animals alive, as is done in India and Ceylon, instead 
of butchering them, or allowing them to get off and live for months 
and years with some ounces of lead in their bodies. There is 
no allusion in the book to any modes of capture resembling that 
so successfully practised in the countries alluded to, and though 
not squeamish where noxious animals are concerned, we must 
own occasionally to feelings of compunction when we read, for the 
twentieth time, how this rhinoceros stamped with pain, and that 
cow elephant screamed and dashed through the jungle. 


Other stories and curious details abound in the book. There is 
a species of leopard with a mane, called in the native tongue 
Ngulule, which Mr. Drummond never saw but twice. It is a 
cowardly beast, lives on the smaller kind of antelopes, and has a 
tawny, dirty skin, with spots not very well defined. The common 
leopard, or Ingwe, is ordinarily timid and shy, but when wounded, 
displays extreme ferocity. It is fair to say, however, that other 
writers attribute to this animal the boldness of the lion and 
tiger, and declare that it attacks men without any provocation. 
Hyznas are locaily known as wolves, and are treacherous 
and destructive to children. Wild dogs hunt in packs, and 
lay themselves out in concert to run down antelopes and carry off 
cattle. The author had the good fortune to be present at the 
death of a bull gnu, and from his hiding place watched the 
run in to the exhausted and foam-covered animal and reduce it to 
a skeleton in ten minutes. The monotony of stalking deer and 
bigger game was varied by an attempt to kill the wild boar by 
“ pig-sticking as performed in India.” Anything, however, more 
dissimilar to that sport, as followed either in the rocky hills of 
Sholapore or the alluvial flats of Bengal it would be difficult to 
conceive. Our sportsman let loose his pack of dogs in pursuit, and 
encouraged them to hang on the animal's quarters, in spite of 
sundry deep gashes from the tusks. He then came up with his 
Kaffirs on foot, and drove spears into the animal at bay till it 
succumbed. We may mention that wild boars in this, as in other 
illustrated volumes, are depicted with curled tails. Either, then, 
the wild Pig of South Africa is peculiar, or the artist is mis- 
informed. The boar of India, whether making for the jungles at 
full speed or meeting the sportsman on his choicest Arab, erects a tail 
as stiffas a rod ofiron. Indeed Indian sportsmen declare that the 
curly tail is the sure and invariable mark of the domestic and 
village pig. Love of sport on a grand scale does not hinder a 
dissertation or two on game birds. Bustards are found, but not 
in great numbers, the largest bag being five in a day. Some 
naturalists enumerate as many as eight different kinds. Then 
there are pheasants, wild turkeys, guinea-fowl, partridges of several 
sorts, snipe and quail, geese aud ducks in the marshes, and plover, 
known as Ititihoya, which name philologists are at liberty to 
derive from onomatopeia. Mr, Drummond also mentions a curious 
bird, a species of goatsucker, equal in flavour, if not superior to, 
any woodcock. 

We cannot say that South African sport is pursued under sur- 
roundings specially attractive, or with a reasonable amount of 
comfort. The heat is occasionally great. The distances travelled 
from camp in pursuit of game, in a single day, seem to us 
enormous. The rough living has nothing of the » A of beef- 
steaks and porter about it. Hot coffee, the tongues of elands, 
buffalo beef, snuff and tobacco, appear to have been the ordinary 
fare, or the special delicacy. The natives, on the whole, behaved 
well, and afforded amusement by their odd ways and customs, 
They could run up a waterproof camp inavery short time. They 
sung hunting songs when they had killed large game, and 
when they were starting in the morning, with such pathos 
as almost to bring tears into the eyes of the disabled men 
who had to remain behind; and they shouted out the “ strong 
names” of deceased ancestors whenever they had brought down a 
desperate foe. There are also some graphic descriptions of scenery 
—the long grass and reeds, the timber forests, the perpendicular 
ravines, the rocky hills, the huge plains converted to cinders by 
periodical fires. We also find a minute attention paid to places 
which would delight the Geographical Society, and we much fear 
that ordinary readers must expend considerable pains before they 
can make out the exact position of the range of hills that “ forms 
a natural boundary between Zululand, Swaziland, and part of the 
Transvaal Republic on the one hand, and Nozingile’s Amato 
and that portion of the Abakwandwandwe tribe that followed the 
fortunes of Sotyongane’s son, Mawewe.” This last sentence reads 
like a preface to a volume of South African ballads, or to some 
indigenous and stirring chronicle. But we can conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Drummond's book to those who desire information 
either about the vicissitudes of sport or the chances of colonization 
in a land of striking scenery and great game. We fear that we 
—_ add that it is one blessed, everywhere, with a delicious 
te, 
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M‘CLELLAN’S NEW TESTAMENT.* 


i“ full and rather verbose title of this bulky volume, which 
contains between eight and nine hundred octavo pages of 
closely printed matter, will in some measure prepare a reader 
for the nature of the task that is before him. We confess 
that we have examined its contents with an ever-growing sense 
of admiration, respect, and regret. It is a work on which time 
and toil have been freely spent throughout the space of fifteen 
years ; “ begun in the Cloister,” as the author tells us, “and ended 
in the Parish (and alas! with too many gone who were ready to 
ive it an affectionate welcome), it is sent forth to the indulgent 
Judgment of Christian people, to whose confirmation in the faith 
it is designed to minister.” We wish that Mr. M‘Clellan’s per- 
formance stood less in need of indulgence on the part of a critic 
who should attempt to form a favourable, or even a just, estimate of 
its merits; and the misfortune is that in the very part of his 
labours to which he assigns the highest value, when he calls it 
“A Contribution to Christian Evidence,” his failure is the most 
-- hat he has attempted in reference to a revision 
the Greek text and an amended English version derived 
from it he regards as merely introductory and subsidiary to 
the formation of his chronological and analytical harmony of the 
four Gospels; yet it is mainly as a textual critic and as a translator 
that this diligent, single-minded, and painstaking scholar can 
hope to be recognized as having done good service to the cause of 
Biblical learning. In these departments we may fairly say 
of his efforts “ sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria.” His system 
as a harmonist we believe to be fundamentally mistaken. 

The principles upon which our author’s Greek text has been 
constructed are widely different from those for which the names of 
Lachmann, of Tregelles, of Westcott and Hort, and, to some ex- 
tent, of Tischendorf also, have of late years procured more accept- 
ance than from their intrinsic ounnessiilioaenn, they seem to deserve. 
He boldly asserts that, “the servile submission ” of recent editors 
of the New Testament “to the written evidence of certain most 
ancient surviving witnesses, and practically of two, the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the Codex Vaticanus,” has resulted in offering to 
the Church “a corrupt tian text of the fourth century, 
instead of the pure text of Evangelists and Apostles of the first 
century”; and he would have us resort habitually as well to the 
testimony of the mass of later witnesses whose influence has been 
in abeyance but too long, as to those considerations of internal evi- 
dence which some would persuade us to disregard altogether. 
In the part of his preface devoted to this subject, as well as in 
the critical notes at the end of the volume, he perpetually 
refers to the views of Mr. Burgon and Dr. Scrivener, to whose results 
he accords a general assent, while often departing from the 
latter in matters of detail. Mr. Burgon’s “co ous and justly 
severe criticism” has plainly higher charms for him. Hence we 
find here maintained the authenticity, not only of the para- 
graph Mark xvi. 9-12, and of the verses Luke xxii. 43, 44, 
whose complete vindication ranks among the happiest fruits of 
modern research, but also of two passages in St. John’s Gospel 
which we had supposed to have been universally given up as very 
early traditional additions to the sacred text, John v. 3, 4, and 
vii. 53—Vviii. 11. Again, while we cannot but acknowledge the 
truth of Mr. M‘Clellan’s proposition that much greater deference 
must henceforth be paid to considerations derived from internal 
evidence, we are not quite reconciled to the rule which he ventures 
to call the Golden Canon, “ that no reading can possibly be original 
which contradicts the context of the passage or the tenor of the 
writing” (p. xxxy.) This seems to be the very contradictory of 
Bengel’s celebrated but sadly misused dictum “ lectioni procliviori 
age = ardua.” At any rate our author has not acted upon it for 

imself, when, in Luke xiv. 5, in the room of the common form, 
“ Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit,” he 
joins his old foe the Codex Vaticanus and a host of others in 
adopting the ludicrous blunder of reading “a son” instead of 
an ass.” 

The English translation of the Gospels, furnished as it is with 
verbal illustrations collected in a long course of systematic and 
independent study, must be regarded as the more important and 
enduring part of Mr. M‘Clellan’s labours; at any rate it is that 
to which the general reader will turn with the most curious 
interest. And herein he enjoys the advantage of not having 
designed his work to be adopted in divine worship, so that 
he might have said with Darby in the like case:— Those 
who make a version for public use must of course adapt themselves 
to the public. Such has not been my object or thought, but to 
give the student of Scripture, who cannot read the original, as close 
a translation as possible.” The freedom thus afforded to him is 
sometimes carried to the verge of license, as when oxdyéadov and 
ocaréahitw, so obscurely or inadequately rendered “ offence” and 
“ offend” in our common Bibles, are tively turned into 
“« deadly snare,” and “ fall backward into a deadly snare.” Surely 
such an expression as “ All ye shall fall backward into a deadly 
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snare in me this night” (Matt. xxvi. 31) is not merely “heavy,” 
as its inventor confesses, but grotesque and well-nigh unintelligible. 
Nor can we commend his device for distinguishing broadly between 
Gehenna and Hades—words which, however widely they differ 
from each other in sense, are both fairly covered by the English 
“hell”; and “hell,” with some brief explanation in the margin, 
may very well continue to represent them both. Certainly, 
MClellan’s plan of putting “the Burning Valley” for Gekenna 
(Matt. v. 22, &c.) is scarcely less objectionable than that of Mr. 
Darby, who, retaining “ hell ” for Gehenna, astonishes his admirers 
by “ hades’ gates,” in Matt. xvi. 18. Another peculiarity of this 
translation is its tendency to introduce modern terms, ially 
in the vain attempt to give more exact equivalents for ancient 
official titles, days of the week, coins, measures, and the like ; 
whereby the dignity of the composition is sorely marred, without , 
any countervailing benefit that we can observe. “ It is a grievous 
wrong to English soldiers of all ranks,” writes our author, “ that 
such a word as centurion stands in the Authorized Version for 
captain, and band for regiment.” Why it should be a grievous 
wrong to any one, whether soldier or civilian, is hard to tell, for 
no one can well assert that the ancient terms are precisely or even 
approximately identical with the modern. e do not much 
complain of “ Herod the Prince” for “ Herod the Tetrarch” 
(Matt. xiv. 1), or of “ Pilate the Heathen Governor” (Matt. 
xxvi. 1); but “ constable” (Matt. xxvi. 58) is not at all to our 
taste, any more than “the battalion and the colonel” (John 
xviii. 12). Friday for “ the Preparation ” (John xxvii, 62) should 
in mere consistency be followed up by Saturday and Sunday 
a few verses later (John xxviii. 1). Noris anything gained by speak- 
ing of “a million pounds” (Matt. xviii. 24), or “ firkins of oil” and 
“ quarters of wheat” (Luke xvi. 6, 7). In the only passage where- 
in the notion of definite and relative value rules the interpretation 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27), and where the half-shekel of the sanct 
(Ex. xxx. 13) should be indicated at all risks, the difficulty is 
awkwardly evaded by rendering “ Temple-dues” in the former 
lace (verse 24), and “a piece of money double of the due” in the 
tter (verse 27). Sometimes too the version is literal even to harsh- 
ness, as when the true reading of John xviii. 20 (¢v ovvaywyg 
kai év r@ iepp) is expressed by “I always taught in Synagogue 
and in the Temple Courts”; or such a compound verb as cara- 
g:Aéw is overdone by “ kiss exceedingly” (!) in Luke vii. 38, 45; 
Xv. 20, and even in Matt. xxvi. 49; Mark xiv. 45; or when the 
diminutive zposdria (which we may recognize as the proper form 
in John xxi. 18, though not in the preceding verse) is strained into 
“little sheep.” All these things savour of pedantry, of that lack 
of good taste which recent experience has proved to be even more 
essential than sound scholarship in a translator of Holy Scripture. 
If read aloud they would be intolerable to the ear; they are not 
very agreeable to the eye of a solitary student. Yet we should be 
doing scant justice to our author if we failed to state that, in spite 
of the blemishes we have felt it our duty to notice, his new trans- 
lation is a real help to those who strive to attain to an accurate 
knowledge of the Gospels. In roe of real difficulty he 
is very capable of affording us valuable aid, as the followi 
specimens may suffice to show, although we would not quite vo 
for their correctness in every instance :— 


Friend, behold that for which thou art come (Matt. xxvi. 50). 

Sealing the stone, with (better “in company with ?”) the guard (ib. 
xxvii. 66). 

No man seweth a patch of a raw strip of cloth upon an old coat: else 
that which is put in to fill up taketh therefrom, the new from the old— 
and a worse rent is made (Mark ii. 21). 

Except they wash their hands vigorously (%b. vii. 3). 

If therefore thy whole body be bright, having no part dark, the whole 
-— be bright, as when the candle enlighteneth thee with its brightness 

uke xi. 36). 

. And rods ? would that it had been already kindled (ib. xii. 49). 

Though he be patient with them (i. xviii. 7). 

Sojournest thou all alone in Jerusalem (i. xxiv. 18). 

Originally what I also speak unto you. John viii. 25. 


Not of course that Mr. M‘Clellan is always happy, or has not 
fallen now and then into serious error. In that over-burdened 
, Luke xii. 15, he has left one of the members virtually un- 
touched; in the weighty verse Johni. 9, it is hard to believe that jv 
can be taken with ipxéyevov; and in John viii. 44,it would have been 
wise to mark, if not to adopt, Bishop Middleton’s rendering of the 
last clause, “for his father is a liar.” Yet, taken as a whole, this 
version gives proofs of such exact diligence and reverential care as 
cannot be praised too highly 5 while reference is made in a candid 
and hopeful spirit to that Revision of the Scriptures now in pro- 
under the auspices of Convocation which aims at super- 
seding in public estimation the less formal labours of isolated 
students. 

Thus supplied with an apparatus both of criticism and inter- 
pretation such as we have tried to describe and to estimate fairly, 
our author now approaches the main division of his labours, a 
chronological and prs Harmony of the Four Gospels, which 
occupies 250 pages of his volume. We have seldom witnessed 
@ more melancholy spectacle of wasted pains and zeal than is 
here exhibited. Mr. M‘Clellan has been deeply and justly im- 

ressed by the boldness of modern scepticism. “It can no 
longer be concealed from any of us,” he writes, “that the 
and with them the faith of the Church, are now sustain- 

ing the fiercest assaults of the adversary. They are denounced as 


myths, d ed into romances, and contemptuously rejected as 
unhistorical superstitions. . . . Thus the ever-serious responsibili- 
ties of the ist are now intensely aggravated.” In this 
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way he brings himself to think that, if he can but reconcile in 
detail the principal siege’ discrepancies which have been insisted 

Christianity, the hostile citadel has been won, 
t never seems to have occurred to 


with, and this weapon lay ready to their hand. He fails to 

i ch men reject Christianity lie deep 
below the surface, and would remain unshaken after every har- 
monistic puzzle had been cleared up ever so convincingly. “What 
influence can elaborate schemes for smoothing over difficulties 
be expected to have with persons who frankly deny the possibility 
of miracles, an’ of a Divine revelation above and beyond the ordi- 

course of nature; who doubt the existence of a Personal 
God, and more than doubt the immortality of their own souls ? 
Nor, on the other hand, is much benefit likely to accrue to honest 
and sincere believers from investigations of this nature, at least 
so far as concerns the establishment and confirmation of their faith. 
They receive the Bible as God’s message because they find in it 
the only reasonable solution of the mysteries of life; words of 
wisdom, such as are spoken nowhere else ; the remedy for their 
iritual diseases athe ge ol have elsewhere looked for in vain; 
above all, an example of holy living which has in many cases 
won the instinctive reverence of sceptics themselves. Mr. M‘Clellan 
would certainly not have become less firmly a Christian if he had 
failed to solve to his satisfaction the intricate problem of the se- 
uence of events on the morning of the Resurrection, or had found 
himself baffled in his attempt to reconcile the statements of the 
Evangelists respecting the blind men healed at Jericho. It would 
be well for him to assure himself that other men’s faith may be as 
robust and constant as his own. 

But if we cannot admit that the author has been a very success- 
ful apologist for the Christian religion, or has accomplished much 
as a contributor to Christian evidence, it is impossible that studies 
so recondite and minute as these pages indicate should not have 
spite good fruit in many ways. Of the points upon which he 

spent his best strength we have read with special interest his 
investigation of the dates of our Lord’s birth and crucifixion. The 
former he assigns to December 25, a.v.c. 749 or B.C. 4; the latter 
he seems to fix absolutely, by the aid of Professor Adams's astro- 
nomical researches, for April 7, A.D. 30, by showing that the full 
moon of Nisan 15 fell upon a Monday or Tuesday in the years 4.D. 29, 
31, 32; on a Friday only in 4.p. 30 and 33, the last date being 
plainly too late (p. 493). In discussing the vexed question of the 
mealogies recorded in Matthew i. and Luke iii., the theory of 
rotius, which the present Bishop of Bath and Wells has so ably 
developed, assuming that the first Evangelist gives the legal or 
adoptive line from David downwards, the third Evangelist the 
natural line upwards to David, finds no favour with Mr. M‘Clellan. 
He presses the obvious objection that the distinctive word “ begat,” 
which St. Matthew repeats throughout, is ill applied to fictitious 
parentage by adoption, and (with less cause, in our judgment) re- 
gards the Messianic prophecies as made through David to Solomon, 
whom Bishop Hervey puts out of the natural line altogether. No- 
where, again, has our author laboured harder than in his endeavour 
to reconcile the account of the three earlier or Synoptic Gospels, 
which represent Christ as eating the Paschal meal the night before 
he suffered, with St. John’s statement (ch. xviii. 28) that on the 
next morning the Jews refrained from entering Pilate’s judgment 
hall “lest they should be defiled; but that they might ea the 
Passover.” Here also he suflers himself to be distressed by the 
taunts of those who seem to delight in harassing the faith 
they have no power to destroy; citing for our edification lan- 
guage which even in Strauss sounds as insolent as it is uncandid. 
* As this last meal of Jesus is as plainly the Passover itself, as in 
St. John it is a meal on the evening before, we have a contradic- 
tion as entire as a contradiction ever was, and in which one side 
must be wrong. The fact that there are still theologians who 
deny the contradiction clearly shows that in theology a 
standard prevails totally different from that of simple truth” 

. 474). We will only add that this spirit prevails not in 

logy alone. A tone such as we here note in the adversary, 
if justifiable at all, which we take leave to doubt, can be justified 

y on one supposition—that we are to a moral ceytainty fully 

uainted with all the cireumstances of a complicated transaction, 
with all the ceremonial terms employed by the Jews before 
their great dispersion in reference to a festival which had even then 
been kept for ages in a manner very different from that of its 
original oye Of the various methods which have been 
suggested for explaining the apparent discrepancy, any one ma: 
possibly be true (that our not look the 
most likely), or the real solution may depend, as in the case even 
of judicial evidence it so often does, on facts which have yet to 
come to light. But we must protest against the unwisdom of 
even seeming to stake the credibility of the Gospel narrative upon 
expositions of private scholars, such as may or may not recom- 
are — to others by reason of their ingenuity or intrinsic 
One further question which has been debated of late years does 
not seem to have much engaged our author's attention. We refer 
to the language—whether Syriac or Greek—ordinarily spoken in 
Palestine in the days of the apostles. Mr. M‘Clellan indeed seems 
to have prejudged it when he alleges that the sayings of our 
Lord, but for the interpretation of the Evangelists, would have 
teen perpetuated “to the greater part of mankind only as the 


barbarous jargon of an unknown tongue.” Our readers may 
call to mind a remarkable book on this subject, published ten 
years ago, by Professor Roberts, of St. Andrews, entitled Discus- 
sions on the Gospels, which has not hitherto met with the atten- 
tion it deserves. The veteran Ewald is said to have declined even 
to read it, on the ground that he had already refuted it by antici- 
pation. * Beyond question Dr. Roberts has injured his cause 
the very common error of trying to prove too much ; but the evi- 
dence 5 a is able to produce of the extensive and familiar use of 
Greek in the Holy Land, at the very time that Christ and his 
apostles were exercising their ministry, is very powerful when 
taken in at one view, and may be suitably brought under Mr. 
M‘Clellan’s notice as a fact which, handed skilfully, might help to 
clear the way in some cases of confessed difficulty, as, for instance, 
the relation of the three earlier Gospels to each other. But we 
haye now to part company with him, and will do so by giving 
expression to our sincere regret that we have not been able to 
commend his learned volume to our readers without some reserve 
and misgiving. 


COLBERT.* 


he M. Geffroy’s preface to the two volumes of M. 
Pierre Clément, we learn that it is to the widow of the 
writer that the arrangement of those volumes is owing. Col- 
lected from the introductions to the nine volumes of M, Clément 
entitled Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, they present 
in a more compendious form every chief incident in the career of 
the man who,as M.Clément says, by his passion for the public good, 
contributed more than any one else to the glory of Louis XIV.’s 
reign. A consideration of the gigantic reforms which Colbert 
introduced in almost every department of the government and of 
art will show that this language is by no means exaggerated. In 
addition to his great financial operations, he found energy to con- 
ceive and execute vast improvements in the fleet and forts of 
France as well as in her roads, canals, and mines, It was not for 
want of thought or vigour, but from a mistaken view, that his 
attempts to better the trade of his country with other nations 
were less successful than others of his enterprises. His services 
to science and art would alone have warranted the terms 
in which his biographer speaks of him. He founded the 
Academies of Science, of Inscriptions and Medals, of Archi- 
tecture, of Music, and the Academy of France at Rome. He 
reorganized the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. He founded 
the Journal des Savants, the school of Eastern languages, and 
the collection of the Louvre. To him were owing many of the 
principal buildings of Paris, amongst others the new Louvre, the 
Observatory, and the Invalides. The qualities which he brought 
to the execution of these manifold projects were such as alone 
could have fitted him to deal with so vast and varied a field of 
enterprise. Gifted with an untiring energy, he carried its capa- 
bilities to the utmost with an industry that never swerved; a 
cultivated patience and persistency bore him over all obstacles to 
the ends 8 he desired; an inflexible determination led him 
ever straight to the purpose before him, but caused him sometimes 
to care too little by what means he achieved it. It was this point 
in his character which gained for him from Gui Patin the title of 
Vir marmoreus, from Mme. de Sévigné that of Le Nord. 

Colbert was born at Reims on the 29th of August, 1619. His 
father appears to have been a cloth merchant; the claim 
to descent from a noble Scotch family set up by Colbert has 
never been thought to have any serious foundation. Indeed it 
is probable that he affected it rather in deference to the vanities 
of the times than from any motive of personal gratification. 
As to the great Minister's early education nothing certain is 
known. It is, however, conjectured from a letter of his brother 
Nicolas Colbert, afterwards Bishop of Lucon, that he was edu- 
cated at the Jesuits’ College. Thus the story of the Abbé de Choisy 
that Colbert was in after-life accustomed to learn by mere rote 
Latin speeches for apt or inapt quotation in public, as well as that 
which describes him as contriving to learn Latin during his drives, 
must be rejected as inaccurate. One of his uncles had married the 
sister of Michel Le Tellier, the Secretary of State for War, and it 
was through the influence of this uncle that Colbert began his public 
career as a commissary in the War Office. It was not long before 
his zeal and capability were remarked, and he was attached to the 
special service of Le Tellier. In 1649 he had made his mark so 
much that he was appointed a Councillor of State. The earliest 
existing letters of Colbert’s were written to Le Tellier at Rouen, 
in 1650, when the future Minister was accompanying i 
through Normandy. One of these is remarkable for containing 
some shrewd observations upon the Cardinal’s character :— 

C’est une qualité que lirrésolution que je lui ai reconnue depuis ce 
voyage, qu’il posstde & un souverain degré. Je ne sais si cela ne provient 
pas que deux affaires ne peuvent trouver place [dans son esprit ]pet que, 
quand l'une est un peu pressante, elle efface l'autre ; et quoique la mémoire 
fasse pour l’y remettre de temps en temps, la place étant remplie, elle ne 
peut mettre le pied que sur le seuil de la porte, d’ou elle est rechassée im- 
médiatement. 

It was not long after this that Colbert left Le Tellier in order to 
enter the service of Mazarin, who found himself in 1651 obliged to 
retire into the provinces in consequence of the failure of his 
attempt to regain position by setting free the Princes of Oondé 
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and Conti and the Duke of Longueville. By the exercise of that 
unflagging persistency which belonged to his character, Colbert 
succeeded before long in obtaining the complete confidence of 
Mazarin and the entire management of his affairs, The 
number of Yc which he bestowed upon his relations were pro- 
cured by the same means. If Colbert’s continued demands of 
this nature appear unworthy or grasping, it must be remembered 
that Mazarin was influenced only by strong and constant pressure 
of solicitation, and that in no case did the person appointed to a post 
through Colbert fail to fill it well. The correspondence between 
the two is interesting in many ways. It is worth noting in many 
of the letters how the Cardinal’s agent brought to questions of 
cows and chickens fully as much concentration and vigour of 
mind as to the most important matters of State and finance. The 
correspondence of the same date between Colbert’and his brother 
Oharles, afterwards Ambassador to England, and mentioned by 
Pepys in his Diary, has also muchinterest. One letter to the Car- 
dinal illustrates a curious change in the meaning of a word. In this 
the writer speaks of “toutes les bontés qu'elle (votre éminence) a 
eues pour moi, en toute sorte d’occasions, qui surpassent infiniment 
toutes celles que personne de sa condition ait jamais eues pour wn 
domestique.” So, when la grande Mademoiselle signified to Lauzun, 
first gentleman of the King, her intention of marrying him, 
Lauzun replied, “Serait-il possible que vous voulussiez épouser wn 
domestique de votre cousin germain?” In another letter of 
Colbert’s at about the same period, addressed to his cousin Colbert 
de Terron, there is a glimpse both of the violence of the times and 
of the vir marmoreus element in the writer. A revolt had arisen 
among the peasants at the collection of the faziies, and some 
soldiers were killed. “Il me semble,” writes Colbert, “que vous 
pourriez facilement, et dans l’ordre et justice, faire faire le procés 
aux paysans qui sont vos prisonniers, puisqu’ils ont été pris les 
armes & la main; et si vous pouviez en faire pendre quelqu’un, 
assurément cela feroit beaucoup plus d’effet que toute votre guerre.” 
In the next year to this, 1659, a more serious revolt arose, that 
called the révolte des gentilshommes, which had its origin in the 
refusal of the King to permit an assembly of the States-General ; 
the leaders were captured and executed in effigy, while 
their houses and woods were razed to the ground. In strict 
obedience to the law, five years should have elapsed before 
this was done, but Colbert over-rode this rule with an order 
of the ‘2° Bonnesson, the chief mover of the revolt, was 
executed. Shortly after this came the projects for the King’s 
marriage. According to Mme. de Motteville, Mazarin at one 
time seriously entertained the idea of marrying the King to his 
niece Marie Mancini. This theory is supported by one letter of 
the Cardinal’s. But, however this may om it is certain that he 
subsequently threw every possible: obstacle in the way of such a 

lan. When the King came to Paris after his marriage, the whole 

urden of the arrangements for his reception was laid upon Col- 
bert’s shoulders, and at this juncture again it is curious to note 
how entirely his mind was occupied for the time with such com- 
paratively trivial matters as the ordering of carriages and horses, 
and the presenting a calf to Monsieur. In the year after the 
King’s marriage, 1661, the death of Mazarin left an empty place 
in the government of the country which Colbert may be said to 
have filled, if not in name, in fact, almost from the moment when 
it was vacated. The dying speech generally attributed to the 
Cardinal, and reported by the Abbé de Ehoisy, 1s, as dying speeches 
generally are, incorrect. “Je vous dois tout, Sire,” he is supposed 
to have said, “mais je crois m’acquitter en quelque maniére en 
vous donnant Colbert.” The foundation for this is discovered in the 
conclusion of a sentence in Mazarin’s will :—“ et prie le roi de se 
servir de lui (Colbert), étant fort fidéle.” 

Close upon this followed the arrest and prosecution of Fouquet, 
whose extravagances and malversations had for some time per 
Imown to Mazarin and Colbert in spite of the pains which he took 
to conceal them. He had spent large sums in particular upon his 
house at Vaux-le-Vicomte. While the royal palace was meagrely 
and even insufficiently furnished, Fouquet’s house was crowded 
with bronzes, statues, and plate. The topmost point of the 
surintendant’s arrogant display was reached in a féte which he 
gave at Vaux in August, 1661, and for which six thousand invita- 
tions were dispersed throughout E The next month saw 
the arrest of Fouquet at Nantes, and the institution of Colbert’s 
long-planned Chamber of Justice. But the sure and swift blow 
which he had hoped to strike at peculation was destined to lose 
force by the time which it took in falling. The Fouquet case 

yred on its slow length for two years and a half before the de- 
fendant had even appeared before the Chamber of Justice. There is 
so much evidence, not only of Fouquet’s malversations, but of his 
ga civil war, that no doubt can exist that his sentence to 
eath would have been, according to the laws of the time, if severe, 
perfectly just. During the time that the case lasted several 
Officers of the tailles were banished or sent to the galleys for 
peculation, while others were hanged for the same offence. The 
end of Fouquet’s case was that he was condemned to banishment, 
which sentence was afterwards changed to perpetual imprison- 


ment. ‘ 

From this date began Colbert’s enormous financial reforms. It 
is impossible to give any just account of these in a limited space. 
Those who care to gain information concerning them will find 
every one of the Minister’s operations accurately detailed in M. 
Pierre Clément’s volumes. One difficulty which he had to 


encounter in dealing with the tailles may be noticed. All kinds of 
shifts were resorted to by the tion in order to obtain | 


exemption from this tax. False claims to nobility were the most 
common device; but there was far more ingenuity —— in 
the two plans generally adopted in the Lyons district. of 
these was for a father of a family, as soon as he obtained any pos- 
sessions, to make one of his sons a priest, and by an apparent dona- 
tion tnter vivos to render the property exempt from the ¢adlles. 
Another was for a man on dying to leave to his wife the choice of 
an heir among his sons. This choice invariably fell upon a minor, 
so that thus also the property evaded the tax. 

The next years were marked by various revolts in the provinees, 
caused by increases of taxation. The duration of one of the 
most important of these was due to the energy of Andijos, a 
member of a noble family, and formerly an officer in the regiment 
of Créqui. His knowledge of the country and the attachment 
which he inspired among the people, and even among some of the 
nobles, enabled him for a long time to evade uit and punish- 
ment. He was finally brought over to the King’s service by the 
bribe of a command of dragoons. The remainder of M. Olément’s 
first volume is occupied with a detailed account of Colbert's re- 
forms in the industrial system, the coinage, the fleet, and the 
colonies. It is remarkable that the Minister exercised full control 
over the Marine for a long time before he nominally held office in 
that department. The second volume is devoted to an ney 
full account of Colbert’s administration in the provinces, his 
operations upon the roads and canals, his exertions in the cause of 
science and architecture, and his reforms in the codes and the: 
justiciary and police regulations. The history of the great Canal 
of Languedoc, executed by Riquet, does not show the great 
Minister in a very favourable light. His ingratitude to the man 
who devoted his life and substance to the carrying out of this 
project seems, as M. Clément says, to take away from Colbert all 
right of complaint against the subsequent ingratitude of the King 
to himself. Ri uet, who had been the life and soul of the enter- 

rise, died in 1680, just as the work was approaching completion. 
Golbert, writing to Daguesseau afier this event, used no greater 
expression of regret than is contained in these few words :— 
“La mort du sieur Riquet me donne un peu de crainte que nos- 
travaux du canal ne soient retardés.” Another and a more revolt- 
ing proof of his claim to the title of Vir marmoreus is found in 
the cruel practices by which he reinforced the crews of the galleys. 
It would be difficult to surpass the horrors described by Jean 
Marteilhe de Bergerac, who, as the title of his book informs us, 
was a “gentilhomme protestant condamné aux galéres de France- 
pour cause de religion.” In palliation, if not in defence, of 
Colbert’s conduct upon this and other occasions, we may quote a 
remark which M. Clément makes for the same purpose :—“ Si 
grand qu’on soit, on est toujours de son temps.” 

The closing scenes of Colbert's life were as sombre as the 
height of his success had been brilliant. That his last illness 
was aggravated by the struggle with the growing influence of 
Louvois and the neglect of the King, whom he served with 
unceasing devotion, cannot be doubted. That his death was 
caused by this, as some have pretended, is evidently untrue, as 
he was attacked by a malady which in those days was almost 
invariably fatal. It is worth notice that his recovery from a fever 
in 1680 was due to the employment by an English physician of 

uinine, at that time a new remedy. According to Montyon, a 
fies time before his death, which took place in 1683, he made 
a speech concerning the King which is curious for its resemblance 
to the well-known one of Wolsey’s:—“Si j’avois fait pour Dieu 
ce que j'ai fait pour cet homme-la, Pg serois sauvé deux fois, et 
je ne sais ce que je vais devenir.” Montyon’s accuracy, however, 
as is shown by other statements, cannot be altogether trusted. 
“Tl est mort fort regretté de tous les honnétes gens,” said the 
Gazette de Leyde after the great Minister's death. How much 
truth there is in the assertion of a contempo pamphleteer, 
that the unreasoning hate of the populace for the man who had 
done most for them rendered great precautions necessary at his 
burial, one need not a We too curiously. “ History,” as M. 
Clément says, “ takes no heed of such anonymous insults, 


THORNTON ON INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS." 


_— very valuable contribution to the right understanding of 
one of the great questions connected with Indian government 
comes doubly recommended as being from the pen of the author 
of the well-known work On Labour and the permanent head of the 
department of Public Works in the India Office. No one could 
have a better title to speak on this important subject than 
Mr. Thornton, and the reader will be won at the outset by the 
candour with which he admits his share of responsibility for 
the unfortunate mistake by the 
few years ago, in letti i opportunity for obtaini 
of "two of the Indian guaranteed rail- 
ways, so that all the inconveniences and mistakes of the guarantee 
system have be continued for another 
twenty years. . Thornton exposes unsparingly e 

mn, from the blundering contract-deed between the Govern- 
ment and the Company, the clauses of which are capable of an 
indefinite number of different interpretations, to the extravagance 


* Indian Public Works, and Cognate Indian Topics. By William 


Thomas Thornton, C.B., Secretary for Public Works in the India Office, 
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in the construction of the works, which is a natural consequence of 
the imperfect control accorded to the Indian Government by the 
vagueness of the contract terms. The apology usually offered for 
the obscurity and vagueness which often distinguish Acts of 
Parliament is that the clauses which under the draughtsman’s 
hands presented a consistent and logical form undergo material 
alterations while — through Committee. The business of the 
old India House, however, was transacted in private ; there was no 
external criticism to interfere with the arrangements matured b 
the experts to whom the conduct of Indian affairs was entrusted, 
and it might have been thought that here at least the course of ad- 
ministration would present the appearance of a harmonious whole. 
far this is the case the readers of Mr. Thornton’s book may 
learn. If there is any one class of legal deeds which it might be 
be clear and precise, it isa contract between a 
ilway Company and a Government involving the disposal of 
enormous sums of money, and the provisions of which are to last 
fora very long term of years. Yet the clauses of the Indian 
railway contracts cited by Mr. Thornton appear to be a jumble of 
contradictory conditions, thus amusingly described :— 

How in one clause of each of those remarkable indentures it is provided 
that at the end of a 99 years’ lease the railway treated of shall by mere 
fluxion of time absolutely and gratuitously into the Government’s 
possession, and how by the very next clause the proprietary Company, if 
preferring to be paid for the line and its appurtenances instead of Loge 
with them for nothing, is empowered to exact from Government their fi 
cost price ; how in one place the contracts reserve to Government the right 
of disallowing any expenditure incurred without its sanction, while in 
another the Governmental guarantee of interest is virtually extended to 
all ee paery whether sanctioned or not; how the Government has 

ged itself, in the event of its desiring to purchase a prosperous railway 

fore the expiration of the lease, to pay the full market value, yet has 
equally pledged itself, however loth to purchase, to pay, on demand, for a 
line that cannot pay even its working expenses, every penny that may 
have been wasted on so utter a failure; how, in short, as if deliberately 
adopting as motto “heads you win, tails I lose,” it has bound itself by 
formal deed to accept every possible loss and to forego any possibility of 
gain—is not all this and more of the same sort written in the Blue Books 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance ? 

The reason for this extraordinary blundering is no doubt that 
assigned by Mr. Thornton in another place—namely, that the Court 
of Directors drew up the contracts in their collective capacity. For 
it is as impossible for twenty-four persons sitting in council to 
frame a harmonious measure of the sort as for the House of Com- 
mons when passing a Bill — Committee; indeed, while some 
one member of the House, usually a Minister, is always in c 
of the measure during its passage through Parliament, and 
endeavours to maintain some degree of consistency in his pro- 
visions, no one of the old Court of Directors was responsible in- 
dividually for anything; and as Mr. Thornton truly says :— 

For many heterogeneous minds to coalesce in any ay ee senti- 
ment is among the rarest phenomena of psychical chemistry. The conclusion 
they arrive at is we either the result of an interchange of compromises, 
representing everybody’s scruples and nobody’s convictions, or it is acquiesced 
in out of sheer weariness and exhaustion, after the discordant debaters have 
grown so sick of the subject that they will agree to anything in order to 
get rid of it. 

Every one who has had 7 experience of Boards or Councils will 
—- the truth of this description. The fact is, a body like the 
old Court of Directors, however suitable it might have been— 
although from its composition it happened, as a matter of fact, to be 
often very unsuitable—for passing judgment on the proceedings of 
its servants in India, is altogether unfit for the transaction of 
any executive business, such as was the framing of these railway 
contracts. The Indian Council which Poenpace Bal the Court of 
Directors, although a vast improvement as regards its individual 
members, is equally unfit from the nature of the case for the direct 
conduct of administration. It is understood indeed that the 
Council does not transact business collectively, but that the initia- 
tion of all executive matters rests with the different Committees 
into which it is divided. But this only diminishes the evil; it is 
scarcely more possible for five men to write a despatch collectively 
than it would be for them to mend — together. When Boards or 
Committees are nominally responsible for the conduct of business, 
unity and consistency of purpose can hardly be secured except by 
entrusting executive details to one of the number as managing 
director or member, and the absence of any such provision would 
a to be a weak point in the organization of the Indian 

il, with its constantly increasing executive business to 
transact. 

It is curious to observe that, while comparatively trivial sub- 
jects relating to India sometimes provoke lively discussion, so im- 
portant a matter as the relations of the Government to the 
guaranteed railways should have been unheeded at a most 
critical point in the affair. Two or three years ago the time 
came when the Indian Government had the option, under the 
terms of the contracts, of —- possession of three of the 
principal lines, yet the fact that the Government threw away 

- the opportunity, and renewed the contracts for a further term 
of years, passed by without observation or comment. The 
Government was no doubt actuated by the belief that it would 

less trouble to work the lines through the agency of a 


_over the — of what is really Government money. How- 
ever, Mr. Fawcett 4 


liament, and Mr. Thornton's timely 


further extensions of contract with the guaranteed railways shall 
be granted without the matter being brought under notice of Par- 
publication will help to 
educate public opinion up to the point of understanding the im- 
portance of not allowing such a mistake to be repeated. 

At the same time, although Mr. Thornton is deservedly severe 
on the guarantee system, and the waste of money it has occasioned, 
that system must in fairness be credited with at least one merit. 
The railways have been actually made, which after all is the pri 
object of any system,and we must be permitted to doubt whether this 
result would have been achieved if the Indian Government twenty 
years ago had undertaken the construction of the railways by its 
ownagency. The Mutiny and the financial difficulty which fol- 
lowed would certainly have led to a stoppage of work, and every 
famine would probably have been made the excuse for reducing 
the expenditure on railway construction. And although the 
Government starts now in the business with all the advantage de- 
rived from twenty years’ experience, the result attained so far is 
certainly not very encouraging, if we are to judge from the shilly- 
shallying which has characterized the management of the State 
railways in the Punjab, where progress has been stopped more than 
once to reconsider the gauge ; and, as we are informed, even when 
that point is settled, half-built bridges are brought to a standstill 
in order to discuss the momentous question whether they should 
be finished in brick or iron, any possible saving from the 
change being swallowed up many times over in the waste caused 
by contracts upset and establishments kept idle. That the policy 
of the Indian Government should be characterized by vacillation 
of purpose in this as in other matters, is probably a necessary 
consequence of the fact that the members of that Government 
are so frequently changed. In England an ex-Minister has still 
a considerable influence over the course of affairs even when in 
opposition, but the half-dozen men who conduct the business of 

e Government in India wield enormous power for a few years, 
and then retire into obscurity. And the policy of that Govern- 
ment in regard to public works has been exceptionally changeful 
and uncertain, , while every other department of State 
affairs has been conducted by some member of the Government 
ey responsible for it, it has been the fate of the Public 

orks portfolio to be constantly handed about from one councillor to 
the other, so that the department has practically had to take care of 
itself. This defect will be remedied by the appointment of a Publie 
Works Minister created under the Act of last Session, a measure of 
which we are sorry to find Mr. Thornton disapproving. No one 
knows better than he does the nature of the defects to be remedied, 
as the readers of the interesting and amusing chapter on “ Establish- 
ments ” will discover, and we do not understand how so acute a rea- 
soner should endorse what appears to be the fallacy of the supposition 
that the new Councillor is not needed, because there is already an 
official in India styled the Secretary in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Mr. Thornton’s presence in the office he fills so ably does 
not supersede the need for a Secretary of State. Nor do the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary to the Treasury 
stand in each other's way ; and so we imagine there may be plenty 
of room both for an Indian Secretary for Public Works to conduct 
the detailed business of the great department known by that 
name, and also for a member of the Governor-General’s Council 
responsible for the conduct of public works, and able to defend 
~ enforce his policy at the council-table. The tendency of 
Indian administration for some years past has been to substi- 
tute individual government of departments by separate coun- 
cillors—who are, in fact, Ministers under another name—for 
government by the Governor-General and Council collec- 
tively, thereby assimilating Indian to English practice, and the 
creation of a Public Works Minister is merely another step in 
this direction. Heretofore the business of this great branch of 
Indian administration, the greatest of the spending departments 
after the army, has fared as the business of the English army or 
navy might do if, instead of being under the control of a Secre 
for War or a First Lord of the Admiralty, it was administe 
by some subordinate official without a seat in the Cabinet. Con- 
sidering, too, Mr. Thornton’s own conclusions as to the merits of a 
government by Councils, already quoted, we must demur to the 
opinion advanced in another place (p. 175) that, in passing orders 
on the business submitted by heads of departments, ‘“ the Council 
ought to act collectively.” The business of the English Govern- 
ment, we suspect, would soon be in a curious state if the orders of 
Government were only at Cabinet Councils. We must 
also take exception to the criticism (p. 173) made upon the cost 
of keeping the Indian public works accounts, which is put down 
at 150,000/. a year, “spent upon mere book-keeping,” while the 
entire expense of the English Audit Office, “by which are super- 
vised the accounts, not of Public Works only, but of the whole 
public expenditure of every sort of the United Kingdom, amounts 
to less than 44,000/. a year.” The fallacy of this comparison lurke 
in the word “ supervised,” the comparison being made between 
the cost of keeping accounts in the one case and auditing accounts 
in the other. order that the comparison should be valid, the 
cost should, we submit, be given not merely of supervising the 
public accounts in England, but of the army of officials who, in 
one form or another, are e in keeping them. ‘“ Mere book- 
keeping” necessarily absorbs a large part of the world’s labour, 
both public and private. 

We have here dwelt mainly on the points as to which excep- 
tion may, we think, be taken to Mr. Thornton's views, and have 
left ourselves no space to treat of those wherein we find ourselves 


- Company t irectly by its own servants ; a singular delusion, 
for probably no branch of public business produces in proportion 
so much trouble and friction in working, owing to the imperfect 
degree of control which the contracts permit the Government to 
exercise over the officials of the a ~ and therefore 
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in agreement with him. The book, indeed, covers too wide a 
range of subjects to be done justice to within our limits; for, 
though ostensibly devoted to public works, it contains also an im- 

rtant essay on Land Tenure, and concludes with a chapter on 
Fducation which is likely, we apprehend, to afford matter for the 
advocates of the present system for some time to come, in defending 
their policy against the trenchant onslaught made upon it. Mr. 
Thornton, we think, perhaps presses the case against them a little 
too far ; it is not, they would probably urge in defence, that they 
think the teaching of English » bed thing in itself, but only thet 
they think it is if substituted for teaching the vernacular; but 
it must be confessed that his sarcasms are calculated to strike 
home, and primd facie seem difficult of refutation. At any rate 
the chapter on Indian Education, developing as it does a novel 
theory with characteristic vigour and ingenuity, forms one of the 
hed interesting parts of this very interesting as well as valuable 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER.*® . 


AYDE has performed the difficult feat of giving a double 
representation of a single idea, and has achieved success, at 
least in one of his attempts. That his drama has been created at 
the expense of his novelette is, we think, a fact which few critics 
will be found to dispute. To our mind it is manifest; and 
we hold that it would have been wiser to suppress the novel 
altogether than to publish ‘it coincidently with the production 
of the play. It is so very much the weaker of the two that 
we wonder so accomplished a writer as Mr. Aidé, one with 
such delicate pe and so fine a taste, did not see this com- 
parative feebleness—did not see too that it must necessarily be 
weak, since it contains only enough action for the drama which 
has been made out of it; hence all in the book which is not on the 
boards is of the nature of ripieno—padding put in for bulk and not 
in to the story, a waste of energy, not giving additional force 
to the subject. In fact, the book is the play drawn out, which is 
not the same as filled up, instead of, as it is in most cases, the play 
being the book concentrated. 

The first defect which strikes us is the ree between 
the accessories and the subject. The opening description of Mill- 
wood and the inhabitants thereof, if in its way, is on too 
large a scale. It would have been right enough as the prelude to 
a volume novel, where the incidents were to be complex 
and the characters numerous; but in a small story like this of 
A Nine Days’ Wonder, where all the action is crowded into a 
few at the end, it is both excessive and unnecessary. It is 
as if an artist had painted a bough life-size, and then perched on 
it a sparrow no bigger than a fly :— 

Amphora ceepit 

Institui ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
Beginning with such a deliberately laid and largely planned 
base, the slight superstructure raised thereon seems Sees eigentends 
than it might have been, and there is a certain sense of h and 
huddle at the end which flattens and truncates the whole thing in 
@ very unpleasant manner. The same objection of comparative 
excess applies to the chief comic characters, Miss Tarragon and 
Mrs. Loveden. Had they appeared just as they are now, at 
discreet intervals in a long story, they would have been in propor- 
tion, and their peculiarities would not have grown tiresome by too 
swift repetition. They would have been put to their natural use 
of filling up the interstices of the action, would have been 
— spaces for the author and resting-places for the 
reader; but now they are intrusive, and too much like those irre- 
pressible Jacks-in-the-Box which fly up at every instant and 
interrupt a graver thought by their unmeaning grimaces. Yet, 
though we feel conscious of this want of perfectness in the lines 
of construction, we recognize the i hand of the artist 
even in comparative failure; and though we tire of the too fre- 
quent presence of the tall inquisitorial Miss Tarragon, with her 
strong good sense and unpleasant determination, “ planted like a 
two-pronged steel fork stuck firmly in the ground,” and of Mrs. 
Loveden, vapoury and tearful, with her “appearance like a dis- 
solving view,” her slipping garments and perpetually dropping 
handkerchief and gloves, her love of weak tea, and of her son 
Alcibiades, in about equal proportion, yet we respect the humour 
with which they are conceived, and the skill with which they have 
been drawn. e only say they are too large for the canvas, and 
too minutely elaborated for the story. They, too, are the branches 
life-sized, while the plot is the sparrow no bigger than a fly 
perched on them. 

The characters of the four principal personages of the story, 
those round whom the romance and sentimental interest gather, are 
all clearly sketched ; but from want of space and action they are 
a ily more like outlines than completed pictures. They are, in 
fact, dramatic characters—that is, indications needing a nal 
embodiment to make them present and real, rather than those full 
and lifelike —— of fiction which each mind embodies for 
itself into clear and distinct images, and of which, therefore, no 
painted picture and no acted character gives the preconceived idea 
correctly. Here, without the visible rendering of the drama, we 
feel a little lost; and neither in Mr. Vavasour, “the hospitable, 
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warm-hearted owner of Laurel Bank,” nor in Kate, his daughter, 
“high-spirited, joyous, full of fun, indomitable, whether in - 
ment or on horseback, at croquet or cottage-visiting in sickness ”— 
nor in Mrs. Fitzroy, with her “noble and elastic frame, that 
neither rolled nor tottered,” “her handsome face lit by expressive 
eyes, and faultless teeth,” her smile which illustrated the /am- 
peggiar dell’ angelico riso,and her voice which was “far above 
singing ”; nor in Christian Douglas, “a gentleman and an English 
soldier to his heart’s core,” with that “strengthful ease which 
characterizes the firmly-knit frame of a young Englishman bred to 
athletic exercises,” who is “as tempered steel, com with 
cast iron,” and has eyes of “a reserv melancholy,” like the eyes 
of Lion, Kate Vavasour’s favourite old dog—in none of the four do 
we get so much solidity as presents a stereoscopic image, and we 
are indebted to Mr. Hare and Miss Hollingshead, to Mrs. Kendal 
and her husband respectively, for the outside material cases into 
which we ought to fit these various spirits. But no living actor, 
and no painter, ever gave us the gee pe! or Fenella, Queen 
Guinevere or Lancelot, or any loved and well-known characters 
as we ourselves imagine them ; and at all times the stronger the 
grip of the author on his persons in a novel, the less possible is it 
to translate them. 

A Nine Days’ Wonder is a novelette in two hundred and 
eighty-seven pages. The amount of rye he to p. 287 is — 
this—the largely-planned, broadly-laid platform on which all is 
enacted not counting :—Kate Vavasour is from home. During her 
absence there comes to Millwood a Mrs. Fitzroy, who had been an 
old flame of Mr. Vavasour’s in the days of young love and inno- 
cence. She takes up her abode at Laurel Bank, where he invites 
her, and the people of Millwood chatter. Kate comes home, and 
likes Mrs. Waar. She tells the father that she has fallen in 
love with a certain Christian Douglas, who was, she thinks, in 
love with her, but who did not propose. And at the end of 
p- 207 this Christian Douglas has come to Millwood, seen Kate, 
told her that he is not a male coquette, but that he did love her, 
and is now closeted with her father, Mr. Vavasour. The re- 
maining and really vital part of the story is transacted in exactly 
eighty pages, more than two hundred having been taken up by the 
preliminaries, of which the facts, as we have put them, are the 
core. It can easily be seen, therefore, to what excess Mr. Aidé 
has allowed his accessories to run, and what an amount of 

ing has been supplied. If fifty pages at the utmost, over 
the amount of the had been given to these accessories, 
this padding, the story would have ed proportionately in in- 
terest. As it is, the pleasant little play s es over the ground 
as a weak and etiolated novel. 

The scene where Christian tells the story of his father’s vices 
and his mother’s shame to Mr. Vavasour, before asking this latter 
for his daughter's hand, is well set and related without affectation. 
It is simple, earnest, and not redundant. We are not inter- 
rupted by the commonplace “ directions” of how the voices of the 
interlocutors sounded, how this one looked when he said so-and-so, 
and how that one trembled, shivered, paled, or flushed when he 
yo agen There is a certain chastened simplicity in Mr. 
Aidé’s style for which we cannot be sufficiently grateful, sated as 
we are with “colour” and the false pathos of false art; and even 
in the most impassioned scene of all, that where Mrs. Fitzroy dis- 
covers her plans and hopes to her son—plans and hopes which are 
to destroy his own—we have no passion torn to tatters, no ex- 
cesses, no mysteries, but a concentrated intensity infinitely more like 
life than the florid furies which so many writers think strong and 
exciting. We do not like the story over well. Truly, the situation 
is strong and the balance of motives skilful, but there is a curiously 
unnatural ring in it Seomeneet and such a good fellow as 
Christian would never have abandoned his mother, even if guilty. 
Or, if he had abandoned her in _loathi as his father’s 
murderess, as he says, why should he have hesitated as to the right 
course to take now, when he finds her at Laurel Bank under false 

retences? It was not only of himself that he had to think, but of 
Kate also ; and of Kate as not only abandoned him, but given 
to the ianship of a woman whose evil deeds had turned his 
natural filial love into contempt and abhorrence. Is it true psy- 
chology to make a man who is by no means: weak by nature 
content to commit a cruelty in the name of self-sacrifice for a 
mother neither loved nor honoured? Would not a man of 
Christian’s type have done one thing or the other? stuck to his 
mother gallantly through good report and evil report, through 
sorrow and through sin, or have cared more for the truth of 
things and the reality of virtue than for the mere name of a 

ss. of which he had despised the substance? We 
it is for authors to make their characters consistent with 


done ; and we do not find this vitalizing quality in Mr. Aidé’s last 
production. The most effective scene in theplay is perhaps the 
most are of the book—that where Mr. Vavasour reads the 
letter which Mrs. Fitzroy has left for him, his daughter standing by. 


women of tainted name and doubtful life; and a lovi 
would respect his innocent daughter too much to put in 
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Lhemselves; as ha as ior painters to balance their higures With 
accuracy and to make all the parts in just proportion. But it 
has to be done if good work—work that is to live—is to be 
we are courage to end the story 
as he does, and not with the false F gs the untrue happiness, of 
the reconciliation and marriage of Mr. Vavasour and Mrs. Fitaroy. 
It was a temptation which he has manfully withstood, and in 
laces so dear to low-class artists. Men of honour do not marry 
place 
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of her mother a woman with Amabel Fitzroy’s antecedents. The 
truest and stoutest adherence to life and society always gives the 
strongest work ; and Mr. Aidé, like others, is at his best when he 
is most natural, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


aE selection from the poetical contributions of Mr. Shirley 
Brooks to Punch which has just been published under the title of 
Wi and Humour * will be welcome to many as a pleasant memo- 
rial of a clever, genial, and versatile man of letters. It appears 
from the brief and modest introduction which Mr. Reginald Brooks 
has written for the volume, that the number of pieces of verse 
which his father composed for Punch during his twenty-two years’ 
connexion with it was not less than some six hundred inall. “ And 
it should also be borne in mind,” the son remarks, “how these 
poems were written ; there was no time for choosing epithets; for 
weighing of phrases, for polishing of lines; there was no time 
to wait for favourable seasons and conditions; they had to be 
written from week to week in whatever bodily pain or mental grief 
their author might chance to be.” Many of the epigrams were no 
doubt dashed off impromptu ; and a pretty long piece, filling several 
pages, called “The Rime of the Ancient Alderman,” is 
said to have been begun and finished in an hour. Any- 
thing like close criticism would be unfairly applied to such 
pieces as are contained in this collection. They served their 
P se at the time, and their reproduction now is intended to 
revive pleasant recollections of former amusement. In some cases 
We may regret an occasional roughness of the verse, or the un- 
resisted temptation of a too easy joke, and wish that Mr. Brooks 
had not had to write under such conditions of strain and haste; 
but there is at least abundant proof of the writer's wit and varied 
skill in the lighter kinds of verse. Nothing can be more happy in 

their way than the summary of Hiawatha, “ The Treaty Explained,” 

“ Horace for Ladies,” and various other poetical drolleries which 

might be cited. There are two pieces, however, which, whatever 
excuse they may have had at the time of publication, we are sorry 

to see revived ; and these are “‘ Liberavimus Animam,” and “Sam.” 
Apart from this, the volume is one which will afford amusement 

and reflection for a leisure hour. 

Under the title, which does not seem a very happy one, of 
Sermons Out of Churcht, the author of John Halifax has put 
forth a series of short essays, in which she deals in a lively and 
vigorous manner with some of the conventions and superstitions of 
domestic and social life. Some of her readers wi rhaps be 
rather startled to find that she begins by denouncing self-sacrifice, 
but as they read on they will discover that the censure is confined 
to sacrifices which are made for the sake of display or which 
tend to encourage selfishness and undue expectations on the part 
of others. In brief, the lesson is that people should not sacrifice 
themselves meekly and blindly, but should make sure that their 
abnegation is yielding good results. The writer is perhaps rather 
too hard on men, who are, she holds, as a rule “ ignobly and in- 
curably selfish”; but she admits that this is mainly the fault of 
the women, who by their exaggerations of unselfishness make men 
what they are. There can be no doubt that it happens too often 
that a good sort of man is utterly spoiled by the sort of abject and 
servile devotion of the surrounding womenkind, who coddle 
and flatter him, and deliberately cultivate his egotistical ten- 
dencies. And, on the other hand, there are also, as the writer 
says, men who are victimized by nervous, silly, selfish wives, 
who try to cut them off from all other ties, and to turn 
their lives into a close domestic ee mb Nor indeed is the 
sight a rare one of a family or social circle which is infested with 
“ @ thoroughly ill-conditioned person, of whom all the rest stand 
in dread, to whom they give up everything, and for whom they 
will do anything, just for the sake of ” The drift of 
these sermons or essays may be summarized thus—do not be 
weakly good-natured, have some respect for your own character 
and requirements, and bear in mind that reasonable firmness, and 
on occasion even severity, is good for other people as well as 
yourself. And it cannot be denied that there is in these days some 
need for this kind of advice. One of the chapters is headed 
“ How to train up a parent in the way he should go,” and has for 
its text the story of the rather fast young lady who exclaimed 
“Oh dear, I'm afraid I shall never manage to bring up m 
mother properly.” The writer thinks that,on the whole, though 
children are nowadays often indulged too much, yet, on the other 
side, more is expected from them in patience, diligence, and self- 
control than is quite reasonable. Among other subjects of which 
the author treats are the distinction between true and false charity, 
and the great servant question, on which she holds that, if servants 
are not exactly what they should be, it is perhaps because the 
same may be said of masters and mistresses. 

When it was known that the Misses Hill had determined on 
taking a trip to Australia, unattended even by a maid, their 
friends had grave doubts about their sanity ; but the adventurous 
ladies had considered the project thoroughly, they had friends in 
Australia whom they wis to see, and were not to be balked. 
As it happened, the journey was one of prosaic safety and tame- 
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ness; and they returned to England, “after sixteen months’ 
absence, convinced by experience that to persons of average health 
and strength the difficulties of such a journey exist only in the 
imagination,” and with very pleasant recollections of Australian 
good nature and civility. During their stay in the colonies the 
ladies contrived to cover a great deal of ground, and the record 
of their travels may be recommended as an interesting and truth- 
ful picture of the condition of those lands which are so digtant and 
yet so much like home.* The old lady who said her son had been 
“to Adelaide and the Sydney Isles and skirmished round the 
coast ” had perhaps hardly a more hazy idea of the geography of 
the Antipodes than many persons in England; and this ignorant 
confusion is, it seems, an unfailing topic for sarcasm with the 
colonists. Letters, they say, come from England addressed 
to Adelaide or Melbourne, stating that a son or friend is going 
out to New Zealand, and asking the Australian co ndent 
to “look after him a bit”; or perhaps it is Adelaide which 
is supposed to be next door to Melbourne. Some years ago 
it was suggested at a conference in London that a minister 
who was to be sent out to Adelaide should be provided with a 
horse, so that, after he had preached there in the morning, he 
might ride over to Melbourne and take the afternoon service. The 
Misses Hill also mention a case where a high-class firm of solicitors 
in England were under the impression that there were British 
Consuls in Australia ; and even so lately as the time of the recent 
transit of Venus a clerk at our own Colonial Office sent a message 
relating to South Australia to Melbourne. We cannot of course 
follow the travellers through their whole journey, and must be 
content to mention one or two points of interest. They were 
charmed with the exhilarating luminousness of the atmosphere 
of Australia—‘a clearness of the air and the affluence of 
light giving brilliancy to every colour, and distinctness to 
every form”—but they doubt whether there is in other 
respects anything very invigorating in the climate. In vari- 
ableness it appears to be as trying as our own. Some idea of the 
abundant supply of food may be gathered from the dietary of a 
Boys’ Reformatory at Adelaide—an ample meal of bread and milk 
or milk-porridge and bread for breakfast, with meat daily for 
dinner, and sometimes soup or pudding, and vegetables at discretion. 
At the sheep-shearing the shearers breakfast on mutton, tea, and 
bread; dine on the same; have tea and cake at four; and sup on 
mutton, tea, and bread. The cook at one farm told Miss Hill he 
had cooked three-and-twenty sheep in a couple of days. Food is 
everywhere much cheaper there than with us, and “all classes use 
it liberally, often wastefully.” To the English mind there seems 
to be a general confusion of meals in Australia. Tea is often 
served at dinner, and meat always at tea, and sometimes jam- 
tart and rich plumcake for breakfast. At Adelaide was seen 
a kerosene-hunt—huntsmen and pack in full chase after the 
scent of a rag steeped in kerosene. At the end of the run, 
we are sorry to learn, a rabbit is rubbed in the oil and let 
loose for the dogs to worry. In Victoria a few big foxes 
are kept on purpose for the chase, which the dogs are not 
ued. to kill, Dingoes are also hunted in the same way. 
A rich proprietor has ——— some deer, and occasionally gives a 
stag for the use of the Melbourne Hunt. A progressive reform is 
noted in the habits of the bushmen. They are becoming less reck- 
less and dissipated. A club has been started for thenr at Adelaide, 
where they can lodge and deposit their money, the deposits last 
year being 10,000/. The fencing-in of the sheep-runs is also aflect- 
ing the position of bushmen by lessening the demand for their 
services, and driving them into other employments. The Misses 
Hill, with the predilections of their family, naturally gave special 
attention to the condition of prisons, reformatories, and similar 
institutions ; and their book will be found to be generally a store- 
house of useful information about Australia. 

The Children’s Treasury of English Song +, which Mr. Palgrave 
has just prepared, while indeed a treasure for intelligent children, 
is also a work which many older folk will be glad to have. It is. 
a slim, little volume, in limp boards, that would hardly be felt in 
the pocket, if carried as a companion for a leisure moment, and 
contains a choice store of sweet and simple poetry. The principle- 
upon which Mr. Palgrave, who is known to have given much 
sympathetic study to this class of poetry, goes is that of admitting 
nothing which does not reach a high rank in poetical merit.. 
“ Poetry,” he says, “ for poetry’s sake is what he offers.” At the 
same time he has made it a rule to exclude everything unsuitable 
to childhood in the way of pictures of life as it seems to older 

ple, “‘ poems coloured by sentimentalism or morbid melancholy,. 

e as personal passion or regret (but not love as the groundwork 
of action), artificial or highly allusive language.” “ The aim has 
been to shun scenes and sentiments alien from the temper of 
average healthy childhood, and hence of greater intrinsical 
difficulty than ms containing unusual words.” There can 
be no doubt that this is the sound line to follow; and, 
on the whole, Mr. Palgrave has adhered to it success- 
fully. In one or two cases, however, we cannot help thinki 
that he has gone a little astray. Thus, Burns's “ Wound 


Hare,” not in itself a very precious piece, opens with ianguage 

which no one, we sho imagine, would like a child to 

familiar with; nor are some of the ideas presented in Mallet’s 
Margaret,” such as 


“ Wife of Usher's Well” or “ William an 
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“ grimly ghost ” and “ channering worm,” exactly of the kind that 
ought to be s ted to a young and sensitive mind. Moreover, 
Scott's song, “ Where Shall the Lover Rest?” would seem to be 
scarcely in accordance with Mr. Palgrave’s own limitation in 
regard to love; and it is difficult to understand why youthful 
readers should be bothered by Mr. Barnes’s uncouth dialect. 
These, however, are minor points, and taken altogether the collec- 
tion is a delightful one. It should be mentioned that there are 
some useful notes. 

Although Campbell’s more ambitious poems * must seem some- 
what stilted and artificial to a modern taste, there is enough of 

iking phrase and poetical feeling in them to command attention, 
and several of his shorter pieces have deservedly acquired a sort 
of classical reputation. A new edition of his works in the 
pleasant and convenient Aldine form is therefore fully justified, 
——— as it contains a good sketch of the poet’s life by Mr. W. 

ingham. 

Mr. Rhoades's Timoleon + is certainly entitled to a place —e 
from the ordinary poetry of the day. There are grades on Par- 
nassus; and, though Mr. Rhoades has not by any means attained 
the summit, nor, we should say, has much chance of ever doing so, 
he has at least got upon high ground, where the throng of com- 
petitors is reduced to a scanty group. Asa poem, J%moleon has 
undoubted merit; but its claim to a dramatic character is hardly 
justified, except as regards its mere formal arrangement after the 
manner of a play. At the beginning, indeed, there is a touch of 
the dramatic in the stage direction, “Timoleon pacing up and 
down with an air of perplexity,” which, as explained in the text, 
rather reminds one of the “ wee wifie” whose petticoats were cut 
short by the roguish pedlar. He is doubtful of his own identity, 
and cannot understand what change has taken place in him to turn 
the kind greetings of the Corinthians into cold and sullen scowls. 
He soon learns, however, that it is his brother's treachery in 
putting to death some of the chief citizens, and seizing supreme 
seed for himself, which has made him shunned in this way. 

imoleon, finding argument useless, Kills his brother; but 
the deed takes place off the stage, and is described, for the edifi- 
cation of the chorus, by Orthagoras. The rest of the play may be 
said to be destitute of any kind of action. There are interviews 
between Timoleon and the Furies, who worry him, and between 
Timoleon and the Spirit of Liberty, who comes to console him ; 
and there is also much discourse from time to time on the part of 
the chorus and other people. Timoleon quits his seclusion to 
rescue Syracuse from the tyrant Dionysius, rejects the offer of 
the throne for himself, and, after restoring the city to peace and 
prosperity, claims as his reward the right of subsiding into 
keivete citizenship, There is some degree of animation in the 

evelopment of the story, but the dialogue is mainly meditative 
or descriptive. Mr. Rhoades is not very successful in some of 
the metres which he has chosen for the chorus; but his blank 
verse is clear, dignified, and manly, and its tone is well sustained 
throughout. 

The Ship in the Desert t shows some of the qualities which 
attracted attention in Mr. Joaquin Miller’s earlier efforts, but it 
certainly does not tend to raise his reputation or to fulfil the expec- 
tations which were at one time entertained of him. The present 
work is spoilt by its perverse and careless crudity and scrappiness ; 
but, in spite of many affectations and much absurdity, a kind of 
romantic exaltation glows through the weird and hazy narrative. 
It is the story of a dogged a desperate pursuit by an avenger 
of a mysterious old man who is accompanied by an equally myste- 
rious beauty, with “black abundant hair all down,” across a 
dried-up desert sea— 

only sand and death, 
And one eternity of space— 


supposed to lie somewhere in “ middle Aridzone.” ia tal 

t is stated in the preface to Light, Shade, and Toil § that 
the writer is a working shoemaker in Glasgow who devotes 
his leisure hours to the cultivation of the muse. Some of the pieces 
are in the Scotch dialect, but the majority are in English. Mr. 
Cameron writes with ease and neatness, and there is also a kind of 
graceful freshness in some of his pieces; but the thought does not 
rise above commonplace. 

Mr. Bennet has brought out a sort of gala edition of his poems 
and ballads to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Baby 
May ||, a pleasant little poem by which he first attracted atten- 
tion. On looking through the volume, it does not appear that 
Mr. Bennet has ever got beyond the limit of power indicated 
by his early triumph. He is undoubtedly at his best in simple 
domestic pieces, such as that just mentioned, “ Baby's Shoes,” 
“The Worn Wedding Ring,” and so on, while the wealcness of his 

ight is shown when he attempts to soar into a more ambitious 


ere. 

Professor Veitch’s{ verses are distinguished rather by literary 
smoothness and ingenuity than by poetic fire. The longest is de- 
voted to a celebration of the sotalol and romantic historical 
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associations of the river Tweed, and conveys an impression of 
dozy meditation such as the ripple of the waters might inspire on 
a warm afternoon. The picture of “Old Border Life” has a 
curious effect from the contrast between the savagery of the 
subject and the mild elegance of the language in which it is de- 
scribed. Professor Veitch’s ballads are somewhat tame. 

Mr. Bellamy’s New Shakesperian Dictionary* differs from other 
works of the kind in giving a classification of ideas. There is first 
a digest, in which you look up the general heading of the subject 
you wish to follow out, and thus obtain a reference to the body of 
the volume, in which are given the various passages in Shakspeare 
bearing on the matter. e compilation appears to be executed 
with judgment and taste. 

The Aldine Edition of Shakspeare, of which eight volumes 
have now appeared t, is of a small octavo size, convenient for 
carrying about, and is printed in a good, clear type. Mr. Singer 
has supplied a biography of Shakspeare, introductions to each of 
the plays, and a series of foot-notes, which are brief, practical, and 
to the point, and sufficient in number without becoming, as is the 
case with most notes, an irritating distraction to the reader. 

It is unnecessary to say more of the new edition of Mr. Goschen’s 
well-known treatise on Foreign Exchanges } than that it makes the 
eighth in what for such a book must be considered a rapid succes- 
sion. There could not be a better proof than this that such a 
work was wanted, and that it has found general acceptance. The 
present edition is substantially a reprint of the second, for the 
author has wisely decided that it is impossible to adapt a theoreti- 
cal essay to the continual changes which are going on in the com- 
bination of facts. As long as experience shows that the principles 
are sound, one illustration will do as well as another, and it is as 
illustrations only that Mr. Goschen uses his facts. 

Dr. Clark has thought it worth while to put together a con- 
nected account of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s tour through various 
parts of this country.§ It is in some ts a curious narrative, 
though allowance must of course be made for the extravagant and 
gushing tone in which it is written. 

Mr. Leech, the Captain of the Irish Rifle Team’|| who went to 
the United States in 1874, in order to take part in a shooting 
competition, has published some notes of his visit, which abun- 
dantly prove the kindness with which the Irishmen were received. 
The other day the people of Dublin repaid these civilities to a 
party of American riflemen. 

. Hughes § has republished a lecture on the management of 
those collections of living fishes in water which are now becoming so 
popular. He appears to have a thoroughly practical acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Mr. Sharp has compiled a little handbook of geolozy **, giving in 
a plain and concise form the general results of stratigraphical and 
paleontological researches, brought down to a recent date, which 
will be found useful to the student as an introduction to more 
detailed studies. 

Dr. J. C. Brown, formerly Government Botanist at the Cape of 
Good Hope, discusses in his Hydrology of South Africa tt the pos- 
sibility of reducing the aridity of South Africa by artificial means. 
In his opinion, it is quite practicable greatly to modify the condi- 
tion of the colony in this respect by a proper sto: of water 
during the annual rainy seasons, as well as of the thunder showers 
and tropical torrents of rain in districts where there are no reg 
rainy seasons. Apart from the special object which Mr. Brown 
has in view, there is a good deal of interesting information with 
regard to peculiarities of soil and climate in South Africa, of which 
he seems to have made a very thorough exploration. 

Mr. Whitehurst, who was the Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph during the later years of the Empire, kept a private 
diary of the siege, and this has now been published{}, somewhat late 
in the day. As an historical record, it is simply worthless. Mr. 
Whitehurst appears to have relied almost exclusively on the in- 
formation circulated by the Parisian papers, which, as is well 
known, relieved the tedium of the siege by indulging in the most 
reckless and ridiculous inventions, and to have taken no trouble to 
see or verify anything for himself. It is known that the priva- 
tions of the Parisians were by | much exaggerated at the time, 
and that, though they had no doubt to pay high prices, and to 
observe a strict frugality in their consumption, they were not 
driven to the extremities which are here described. 


* The New Shakesperian Dictionary of Quotations. By G. Somers 
Bellamy. Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

+ The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeore. Edited Ss. W. 
Singer, F.S.A. Eighth Bell & Sons. 

t The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. By the Right Hon. George J. 
Goschen, M.P. Eighth Edition. Effingham Wilson. 

§ The Work of God in Great Britain under Messrs Moody and Sankey, 
1873-5. By Rufus W. Clark, D.D. Low, Marston, & Co. 

|| Zrish Riflemen in America, By A. B. Leech. E. Stanford. 

On the Principles and Management of the Marine Aquarium. B 

wh Hughes. Van Voorst. 

** Rudiments of Geology. By Samuel Sharp. Stardord. 
of South Africa. Compiled by J. Croumhie Brown. Henry 


My Private Diary during the Si Paris the late Felix M. 
vols. Tinsley Brothers” v By 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| part of the diary is filled with lamentations over the fall of the 
| Empire, and of the nice people and fine parties which used to be : 
| associated with it. “No more truffles and champagne at the Z 
| Tuileries ” seemed the end of all things to the poor Correspondent ; : 
| and he goes about moodily cursing the Radicals, whom he regards 
} 
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as responsible for these disasters. A little of a work of this kind 
might be curious as a study of human nature, but two big volumes 
of it are simply sickening. 

Dr. Mahan, of Oberlin College, Ohio, having had opportunities of 
studying the Spiritualist movement * in what he calls “ several of 
its grand centres,” has come to the conclusion that, as far as the 
spi its are concerned, it is either a delusion or imposture. At 

same time thi are done which, in his opinion, can be 
accounted for only by “the existence in nature of polar force not 
et distinctly recognized in philosophy ; a force having, when deve- 
oped, very strong attractive and repulsive power; a force the 
direction of whose action, where certain conditions are fulfilled, 
accords with mental states, and is determined by the same; a force, 
finally, through which the mental states of one mind may be repro- 
pe | in others, and thus embodied, as in these communications.” 
He also attributes to this Odylic Force the various phenomena of 
witchcraft, necromancy, fortune-telling, &c. It cannot be said, 
however, that, beyond the exposure of the hollowness of the spirit 
agencies, Dr. Mahan throws much light upon the subject, nor 
does he appear to have any scientific qualifications for the task. 

A ular life of Prince Bismarck f, translated from the German 
of ‘thelm Gérlach. has been added to the Tauchnitz series. The 
chief features of the Prince’s career are pretty well known, but they 
are here reproduced in a spirited and interesting narrative, in whic 
the facts are, on the whole, fairly given, though allowance must be 
made for the writer's enthusiasm. 

A Second Supplement to Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry { has 
been issued, bringing the information down to a recent date. The 
names of the writers who have assisted Mr. Watis in the prepara- 
tion of the volume—Professor Armstrong, Professor G. C. Foster, 
Professor Roscoe, &c.—are a sufficient guarantee of the competency 
of the work. 

Letters from China and Japan § are evidently from a lady’s pen, 
and give a lively idea of some of the domestic aspects of ife in 
these countries. 

Rattletrap Rhymes is offered||, as the titlepage states, as a “ book 
for big babies,” and may be said to be very suitable for the class 
to which it appeals. It isa collection of burlesque ballads and 
stories somewhat in the American style, illustrated with woodcuts 
of an ay otesque character. 

Mr. Porter {, Assistant-Professor of Military Surgery at Netley, 
has reprinted in ve form an essay on the “ Practical 
Treatment of the Wounded in War” for which he received a prize 
from the Empress of Germany a year or two since. Mr. Porter 
has had practical experience as a surgeon during the Crimean 
campaign, the Indian Mutiny, and the Franco-German war, and 
has put together a great of useful information in a clear and 
concise form. 


* The Phenomena of Spiritualism Scientifically Explained and Iexposed. 
By the Rev. Asa Malan’ D. D. Hodder & 

+ Prince Bismarck. By W. Gérlach. Sampson Low & Co. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. Henry Watts, assisted eminent 

§ Letters from China and Japan. By L.D.S. King & Co. 

|| Rattletrap Rhymes and Tootletum Tales. By A. Clark and C. H. Ross. 
With Illustrations by A. Chasemore. “Judy ” Office. 
i~ Surgeon’s Pocket-book, By Surgeon-Major J. H. Porter. Griffin 
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ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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In reference to an article on “ Shakspeare and his Interpreters,” 
in the Saturpay Review of June 26th, the Manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre states that the Shakspearian performances at that 
house were not prompted by the success of “ Hamlet” at the 
Lyceum, but were a natural result of the engagement of Mr. 
Puetps, which had been settled long before. 
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